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HIS Scout Axe is a necessity 
to campers—and a handy 
tool for chopping jobs or open- 
ing boxes at any time. | 


The nail slot is.an added feature 
that makes the axe mighty useful. 
In camp—where nails are always scarce 
—you often have to alter tables, benches 
or do building work—where an old 
nail is all you can get. The Scout 
Axe with nail slot draws nails straight 
and quickly. Saves them for future jobs. 


PRICE TO SCOUTS 


Axe with Sheath - - - - $1.00 
Axe without Sheath - - wa 


Sold by all wide-awake hardware dealers 
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A Double-Barreled Announcement 


Something for You—Something for You to Do—Boys LIFE Has “ Landed” a Great 
Author for You—It Appeals to You to Help Do a Great Good Turn for Your Country 


ID you read “ Tad Sheldon, Second-Class Scout”? 
You probably did, but if not, it was originally pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post of December 

24, 1910, and afterward appeared in pamphlet form, a 
million copies being circulated. It was a Big Hit, the finest 
Boy Scout short story published up to that time. Everybody, 
young and old, said so. The author, 


the pot. Hundreds of thousands of this one species alone, of 
our most valuable birds, to say nothing of others, will be 
wiped out of existence. And all for the want of a Federal 
law that for years Congress has stubbornly refused to see the 
need for. A law providing Federal protection for all 
migratory birds, agitated in Congress since 1904. 

That law can be passed at the 
present session of Congress. A proper 





Mr. John Fleming Wilson, although 
at the time a very well-known writer, 
achieved real greatness on the strength 
of that one story. 

Since then, to our knowledge, Mr. 
Wilson has not published any Boy 
Scout stories. But he has written 
enough of them to make a book, and 
this is to be published in the spring, 
under the title of “ Boy Scout Stories.” 

In the meantime, Boys’ Lire has 
purchased the right to publish three of 
the best of the stories in Mr. Wilson’s 
book. They are to begin in the Febru- 
ary number. And we now say without 
reservation that in them we believe we 
have unquestionably the three best 
stories for boys that will be published 
in this or any other country, in any 
language, before April next. 

That is a pretty strong claim. 
However, you must remember that in 
two years “ Tad Sheldon, Second-Class 
Scout,” has not been equaled. 

But wait till you read “ The 
Fourth Commandment,’ next month. 


66 NE good turn deserves another” is a common enough 
O saying here in America. Yet in return for the 
millions of dollars the robins saved us last summer, 

we are slaughtering them by hundreds of thousands! ~ 
The robin and other insectivorous birds render an annual 
service to this country the value of which is too great to com- 
pute. Without their aid we would literally be eaten out of 
house and home by the insect hordes, who cost us now a total 
of $420,100,000 annually. Yet as has been said, we are 
right now, this very month, allowing the negroes and the 
poor whites of seven Southern states to slaughter robins for 
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- bill has been prepared and is on 
the Calendar, in a favorable posi- 
tion, and with the backing of the 
National Conservation Congress, the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association, the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the Camp-Fire 
Club of America, and practically every 
organization and state department or 
commission interested in the conserva- 
tion of our bird life. But with all this, 
your help is needed. 

As a future American citizen whose 


yourself to do what you can to help put 
an end to this terrible and disastrous 
waste. You can do a great deal, if all 
of you, every one of you who read these 
lines, will act. This is what every one 
of you should do: 

Go at once to your father, or to any 
voter, and get him to write immediately 
to Washington to the Congressman and 
the Senator from your district, asking 
them to support the McLean Bill— 
Senate Bill No. 6497—which provides Federal protection 
for all migratory birds. 

Now, Boy Scouts of America, here is your opportunity. 
You cannot want a bigger or a better one. Pitch in! Swamp 
Washington with your request. The help of every one of 
you is needed. The present session-of Congress is a short 
one, and nothing but the biggest kind of a plea will secure 
the passage of the McLean Bill. Without your help the out- 
come is doubtful. With it—all of it, right now, all together 
—why, you may winl 

Will you do what you can? 


interests are at stake, you owe it to . 











“THE CREE LED THE WAY, DRAGGING HIS TOBOGGAN OF SUPPLIES, AND NEVER ONCE LOOKED BACK 











Partners 


By STANLEY SNOW 


ILLUSTRATED By NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 


AVE McKEE came into the store in an ugly mood. Or, 
rather, he was in an uglier mood than usual. The one 
man in New Liskeard he could not bully had just given 

him a talking to. 

It did not help matters that Francois Blackbirch was in the 
store. But at that the young lumber boss might have behaved 
himself if he had been left alone and given time to cool off. 

Jim Buckley, however, never could let anyone alone, espe- 
cially in his store. ‘‘ Hey, Dave,” he called out at once. “I got 
something here for you behind the stove. Come take a look 
at it before it gets away.” 

McKee stalked back through the store with a héavy scowl for 
everybody and a word for no one. The loungers around the big 
wood stove stood respectfully aside, and he confronted the 
object of the storekeeper’s jest. 

“Allow me to introduce your new chore-boy,” 
Buckley. 

McKee stood and glared at the newcomer, a raw English 
boy of eighteen, ex-waif of the streets of London, sent, out 
here by philanthropy to help populate the wilderness of British 
America and consigned to him by the company as a chore-boy. 

““What’s your name?” growled McKee, in his most offensive 
manner, sticking his head forward meanly. 

The stranger made no reply; he merely sat a little tighter 
on his queer-looking traveling bag and gazed a little more 
keenly out of his corner. He did not know that the man before 
him was the lumber boss for whom he had waited so long. 

“What's your name?” snarled McKee, taking a threatening 
step forward. “ Spit her out, you miserable little cockney runt. 
Everybody comes to this here town’s got to have a name. 
What’s your name?” 

“Tommy Watkins.” 

“Tommy Atkins, hey? Fighting man, hey? 
that out of you, Tommy Atkins. 


chirped 


Well, we'll take 
Soldier names and soldier 


ways don’t last up here in the Canadian bush. Know who I 


am, Tommy Atkins?” 

“Not Atkins,” barked the occupant of the corner; “ it’s Wat- 
kins, and I don’t care who you are.” 

McKee paused, astounded at such impudence. 
white-livered little sardine!” he finally exploded. 
everybody from Nipissing to Abittibi!’” He turned on his 
heel. Then, noticing the grins of those who had edged close, 
in expectation of a brawl, he faced about again. 

“ All right, Tommy Watkins,” he sneered. “ Pleased to meet 
you. You'll find out who I am quick enough to suit you, I 
guess, when you get to Camp One. Meanwhile, I’ll just give 
you something to remember me by.” 

With a swift movement, the burly young lumber boss grabbed 
Francois Blackbirch, who stood with his back turned indiffer- 
ently, leaning on a counter. By the slack of his kersey breeches 
and the collar of his mackinaw coat he lifted the Indian off 
the floor, and tossed him bodily into the corner on top of the 
stranger. 

Blackbirch scrambled lightly to his feet without any show 
of resentment, and commenced brushing the dust off his sleeves. 
He again turned his back to McKee. Tommy Watkins still sat 
unruffled on his queer-looking traveling bag. There were a few 
guffaws. 

Angry clear through, with a vicious swing of his heavy-soled 
boot McKee kicked the Indian against the red-hot stove. 

They said afterward that the cockney would have had the 
best of the ensuing fight if he had used his feet, as McKee 
did. One there was, however, who appreciated Tommy’s exhi- 
bition of sportsmanly fisticuffs. Jim Buckley, having been to 
both Winnipeg and Toronto, had seen boxing, and admired it. 

“You did mighty well, kid,” he said, at closing-up time. 
“But clean fighting doesn’t get you anything up here in the 
bush. You'll have to stick closer to your own class—you’re 


“Why, you 
“T’ve licked 
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not heavy enough yet to handle a young bull moose like McKee.” 

“J didn’t get a fair chance,” protested Tommy. “And I’m 
hungry. A chap can’t fight when he’s starving for something 
to eat!” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Buckley. “I should think not.” And 
although McKee, the friend of his bosom, had gone home with 
two as pretty black eyes as any backwoods bully could possibly 
ever deserve, he saw to it that Tommy slept gratuitously in a 
New Liskeard House bed that night, with meat and potatoes 
to comfort him inwardly and a towel tied around his head to 
keep the blood off the pillow. 

“How you feel?” asked the Indian, stealthily opening the 
stranger’s door next morning and furtively peering in. 

“Pretty good. But it’s cold as Iceland. Come in.” 

“What you do?” 

“Do? Get this towel off my head, that’s what. 
hands? Are they burnt 
bad?” Tommy wasn’t go- 
ing to monopolize all the 
sympathy. 

“You my friend. You 
come ‘long me.” Thus the 
Indian spoke his hope that 
he had found a good part- 
ner, for it was not gratitude 
entirely that welled up in 
him so strongly as to over- 
come his red man’s an- 
tipathy for the white man. 
“You -no place go—you 
come ’long me.” 

But Tommy did _ not 
know Indians—how could 
he? The clean-cut, weazel- 
eyed, immobile bronze face 
of the stocky Cree invited 
little trust. And go where? 
Do what? There was no 
longer a job for him with 
McKee, that was certain. 
And no one but McKee in 
all that country had jobs to 
give. He took a chance. 

“ All right,” replied 
Tommy, “if you'll get us 
something to eat first. I’ve 
got no place else to go.” 

Thus it came about that 
together there left that 
bleak, almost inhospitable 
and wholly indifferent back- 
woods apology for a hamlet, 
that cold January morning, 
as strange a pair as ever 
were seen in the Ontario 
bush—Hope in the person 
of a disreputable Indian, 
leading Faith in the form of 
a raw, gangling cockney. 
Charity, behind the frosted 
window of his general store, 
stood with a sardonic smile 
and watched them go. ‘“ 
“Dave,” said he, over his - 
shoulder to that worthy, 
who was sorting some ax- , 
helves, “ you want to watch out for that lad when he comes back 
in the spring. He’s got a corkscrew punch.” 

“You walkum far?” queried the Indian, tying on the cock- 
ney’s snowshoes, when they stopped at the edge of the town 
before turning off from the road into the deep snow. 

“Like a harrier! I say, how the deuce shall a chap walk 
on these here?” 

He soon found out. The Cree led the way, dragging his 
toboggan of supplies, and never once looked back. Tommy 
floundered after, tumbling headlong at times, laughing, learn- 
ing, and quickly glad of the comparatively well-packed path left 
by Blackbirch in the deep snow. Out of his first difficulties 
with the snowshoes and going strong, with a full meal under 


How’s your 








HE FELT IT HIS DUTY TO TEACH HIS FRIEND 
THE MANLY ART OF SELF DEFENSE” 
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his belt, a pair of double mittens on his hands and a knitted 
scarf about his neck and tied over his head to keep his ears from 
freezing, he was moved to song: 


“T’m a neat little, sweet little, 
Walk-up-the-street little, 
Number-two-feet little dude.” 


By this time, as he plunged along the Indian had left the 
white boy out of sight behind, around a curve of the snow- 
covered creek which served as his winter trail. After two 


-hours of steady tramping he stopped to rest and boil the kettle. 


He might have kept on, but there was no hurry; it was bitter 
cold, and hot tea, broiled salk pork and sea biscuit were good. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes later he started on again, alone. 
Tommy had not arrived. 

Ten miles from town the Indian left the creek valley and 
struck through the bush, 
following a snow-covered 
it portage path. Once more 
. he stopped, at noon, and 
boiled the kettle and toasted 
a chunk of fat pork. Then 
he .swung away up the 
winding, smooth expanse of 
another creek. When at 
last he reached his cabin at 
the head of little Lake 
Giwewina, in the wilder- 
ness, he had left New Lis- 
keard twenty-two miles be- 
hind, and it was three 
o'clock by the new silver 
watch he carried. He built 
a fire in the stove, put a 
chunk of moose meat in a 
pot to boil, and made some 
squaw bread. 

It was four o'clock and 
after. Darkness crept up 
from the swamp. Black- 
birch sat by his fire, smok- 
ing. Was he listening? 
Perhaps. Anyhow, it came 
—the crunch of snowshoes 
out on the snow. The In- 
dian grunted, and it may be 
he looked pleased; for it is 
possible for even a rene- 
gade Cree to smile to him- 
self. He got up and opened 
the door. Tommy stum- 
bled in. 

The boy was dumb with 
fatigue. Lucky indeed it 
was for him that he stood 
a head taller than the aver- 
age London cockney and 
that his legs were hard and 
his grit good. And well, 
indeed, it was that the In- 
dian, resenting the admir- 
ing Buckley’s gift of scarf 
and mittens, had sought to 
outdo it and _ protected 
Tommy’s feet, not with the 
old moccasins he intended 
giving him, but with a new pair, large and soft, and of the best 
smoke-tanned moosehide, and with new blanket socks folded 
after the Cree fashion. No matter if his heart by this time 
was frozen, he was safe and sound, and the north wind and 
the wolves could howl their worst. 

Blackbirch shut the door and sat down. He said nothing. 

“How on earth shall I get these off? I can’t sleep in 
them, you know, old top,” complained Tommy, at last, kicking 
out his feet as he sat on a bench, the snowshoes still bound to 
his ankles. ; 

Blackbirch deftly twisted the boy’s feet out of the thongs 
and took the snowshoes outside, where he hung them on a 
tree. Returning, he walked over to his new-found mate and 
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slapped him on the thigh with the hand that had not been so 
badly burned. “You do!” he exclaimed, with a broad grin. 
“ Strong!” 

“Hungry!” Tommy retorted. 
Have you meat in that pot?” 

“Aw, haw. Gittum supper. Den you sleep.” 

“You're dead right,” agreed Tommy. 

Blackbirch stayed in the bush the remainder of the winter 
tending his traps. With him stayed Tommy Watkins, whilom 
bootblack of London town, late patrol leader of the Otter 
Patrol, 39th London Troop, Boy Scouts of the United Kingdom, 
snowshoeing miles and miles on the Cree’s interminable trap 
lines, or in camp stretching raw skins, chopping wood, whittling 
out axe helves with a crook knife—anything to pass the time. 

“Canada is a frost of a country,” he often told the silent 
Indian. “I wish I’d gone to Africa instead. But I thought 
there’d be more scouting here. How long is it till spring now, 
Frank? How long till we pack up and pull out for town?” 

“Purty soon. Spring come, gittum bear, ice go out, den 
we go out, too,” Blackbirch would say. Or maybe he wouldn’t 
answer at all. But purty soon was a long time, and meanwhile 
strange things were happening. 

Tommy never talked about the fight with McKee. But he 
always wondered, not without a little contempt, that the Indian, 
big, strong and quick as he was, had so meekly submitted to 
McKee’s bullying. Maybe, thought he, Blackbirch didn’t know 
how to defend himself. He resolved that, in return for the 
“ scouting tricks’’ he had learned from the Cree, he would teach 
him how to box. It would be a welcome relief to the monotony, 
too. But where could he get any boxing gloves? 

Because of being burned, Blackbirch would never again be 
able to straighten out the fingers of his left hand. This handi- 
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capped him somewhat in his trapping. But it would be worse 
for him when summer came, he told Tommy, for in summer 
there was no trapping, and he made snowshoes, moccasins and 
mittens, work calling for dexterous skill. 

All this Blackbirch explained at length. Then, just as 
casually, he gave Tommy to understand that this summer work 
was something he could not share in. To bear him out, he called 
attention to the supply of unsold snowshoes and moccasins and 
mittens in the cabin, left over from the previous summer. 

But Tommy didn’t care a hang what Francois was planning for 
summer—if summer would only come!—or what market there 
was or was not for caribou-hide mittens. He had been mak- 
ing plans of his own for the summer. Meantime, one night 
he took up one of those little, soft, caribou calfskin mittens 
that Francois had not found a buyer for and drew it on his 
hand, a snug fit. Then he picked up a big mitten and drew 
that on over the other. He doubled up his fist, and he struck 
the palm of the other hand smartly. That was how it started. 

A small mitten properly sewed inside one of the largest ones 
—that is to say, with the palm of the inner mitten sewed to 
the palm of the outer one—left room between them at the back 
of the hand for a thick padding of rabbits’ fur. And when 
the cuffs were sewed together—it was a boxing glove! A 
decidedly small and deadly sort of boxing glove, it is true, 
but beggars must not be choosers. Under Tommy’s direction 
Blackbirch made four of them, not knowing what he was about. 
He found out soon enough! 

Many were. the good-natured boxing bouts held that winter 
in the dingy little trappers’ cabin—always much against the 
wishes of the Indian. He never had taken a square-knuckled 
punch at anything, seemingly. But Tommy was doggedly in- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Hello There ! 


HAT is one way of saying “ Happy New Year.” 

As a matter of fact, it is a trifle late for the real 
thing. Besides, Mr. Seton and Mr. Beard both con- 
tribute a New Year’s greeting and message to scouts. 

So Boys’ Lire hails you now at the opening of 1913 
—all of you, Boy Scouts of America and just plain boys 
of America—not with the Boy Scout hail, but with one 
of its own. It really is a pretty old and popular hail, so 
you will please notice we do not call it a new one. In 
adopting it, however, Boys’ Lire makes it new in the 
sense that it is given a new significance. 

“ Hello there!” American travelers have heard it in 
all parts of the world. It is the universal hail of one 
American to another. Naturally, when far from home 
and alone among other peoples, even the dullest man 
from Yankee-Land is electrified to hear it. It brings 
the flash of brotherhood to his eye, snaps him up on his 
toes, jerks his hand out for a good old homelike shake. 
The sizing-up of the man opposite can follow. Whether 
or not he shall become a friend does not figure in the 
response to his hail. 

Here at home “ Hello there!” is our most common 
salutation expressing happy cordiality between friends. 
And this is what Boys’ Lire likes best about it. The 
habitual greeting of one man the present writer has 
known for many years, is “ 
is eccentric, of course; but it is good for a grin every 
time. “ Hello there!” expresses no less good will, yet 
does not slop over. It is pat anytime, anywhere. And 
it cannot be inappropriately used, as, for instance, to 
convey the sentiment that goes with “ Hey you!” 


HY have a hail of our own? 

While Boys’ Lire is the official publication of 
the Boy Scouts of America, it by no means confines 
itself to the members of this organization. It stands 
upon its own foundation and its indivisible purpose is to 
serve the best interests of ali American boys. To do 
this, it must have a broader policy even than the great 
organization which owns it. It must have, above all, the 
happy cordiality that will make you all glad, whether 
Boy Scouts or not, to know that it is talking to you. It 
must make every reader feel just as he would feel if, 
alone in a foreign land, he should hear the merry hail, 
“ Hello there!” 

And it is going to do it! 


Happy days to you!” That 
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OT long ago we received a very earnest, straight- 
forward and manly letter from a boy in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in which he expressed the hope that we 
would not devote too much space in the magazine to 
scouting. He said he was not a member of the Boy 
Scouts, because there was no troop in his city for him 
to join, and that he thought it would be a fine thing for 
the Boy Scouts of America to show their generosity by 
giving most of the room in their official magazine to the 
boys of the country who could not join them. 

But there were in reality three different troops of 
the Boy Scouts of America in Youngstown... That spoiled 
some of the effect of his letter. We wrote and told him 
about them, and gave him the addresses of the three 
scout masters. So far, however, we have not heard from 
him in reply. 

We do not expect that he will join the Boy Scouts. 
Lots of boys do not care to, even when it is easy for 
them to do so. And it is not to’ their discredit—it is 
something that is not expected of any boy. But, under 
the circumstances, isn’t it asking a good deal for such a 
boy to want the Boy Scouts to devote most of the space 
in their magazine to him and to other boys like him? 
Doesn’t it seem as though Boys’ Lire is going to have a 
hard time satisfying such boys and at the same time the 
members of the Boy Scouts of America? 

However, that is just exactly our program for 1913. 
And it isn’t so very difficult either. In fact, we wouldn’t 
think much of ourselves if it even worried us. And we 
are not depending upon the “happy cordiality” above 
mentioned, either, any more than Mr. Wilson is depend- 
ing upon his personality to please not only the Demo- 
crats, but also the Republicans, and the Progressives, 
and the Socialists and all the rest, when he becomes Pres- 
ident. We know we have got to “ deliver the goods.” 


O this, our first message for the new year, is our 
“ keynote ” editorial. It tells you what you can ex- 
pect of Boys’ Lire from now on, not as to its actual con- 
tents, but in the matter of its attitude toward you, its 
readers—all of you. We are not going to talk to you on 
this page as the organ of the Boy Scouts of America. We 
are not going to publish exclusively stories in which Boy 
Scouts play the leading parts; we are not going to pub- 
lish exclusively scouting articles, scouting pictures, and 
news of the Boy Scout activities. We are not going to 
give you the Boy Scouts’ hail, “ Ho scouts!” and assume 
that you are a scout, or if not you would like to be or 
ought to be. We are in sympathy with the spirit which 
prompts you to be yourself first of all, and to suit your- 
self about what you read. And we are going to give you 
enough of both kinds so that either will more than please 
you and not leave you envious of the other fellow. That, 
we figure, is a whole lot more fair, and a whole lot bet- 
ter business, than to try to satisfy you with a combination 
of scouting and other material dovetailed together. And 
in the end, if your reading appetite is capable of devour- 
ing everything on the bill of fare—Hurrah! 
Meantime, if you like our style, the answer to our hail 
s “ Hello yourself!” 
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“ AMERICA,” OF THE FIRST ZIEGLER EXPEDITION, IN THE ARCTIC 


The Man in the Parka 


: By ANTHONY FIALA 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE First ZIEGLER EXPEDITION, IN COMMAND OF THE SECOND 


HE memory of my first January in the’ Arctic is linked 
with “the man in the parka,” the strange, dream-like 
apparition which came to one, and then to others, of our 

party during the months of darkness that shrouded the land in 
the polar night. He first appeared to our chief surgeon. 

He tried to explain the oppressive experience scientifically, 
but the explanation did not satisfy himself or his auditors. He 
had been lying awake in his bunk during the hours which we 
called night. A small blubber light was burning in the room. 
Suddenly he became aware that some one was approaching out 
of the darkness of the cabin. Soon a man dressed in a long, 
dirty parka entered. The hood of the parka concealed his face, 
and the doctor at first thought his visitor was one of the men 
who had been on the night shift cooking mush for the dogs. 

He called to him by name, but received no response. Think- 
ing it strange, he centered his attention on the figure and was 
horrified to see that the man or specter held in his hand the dis- 
severed head of the first assistant engineer of the ship! 

With a feeling that seemed to paralyze his motor nerves, he 
lay there watching the strange figure until it disappeared through 
the dark frame of the door. 

The doctor told us in brief of his strange experience the next 
morning at breakfast, and later, after the day’s work as we 
gathered around the tiny stove of the cabin before retiring, he 
went into details. 

We told him he had had a bad dream. 

He earnestly denied that it had been a dream, but was never- 
theless unable to account for his experience with any degree of 
satisfaction. His strange visitor became the topic of conversa- 





tion on the ship, and the usual morning salutation was, “ Have 
you seen ‘the man in the parka’”? 

.We had steamed from early summer until late fall through 
icy seas and channels, endeavoring to reach a high northern 
base for a dash to the Pole. But with no success. As the dark- 
ness came on we tied up to an iceberg near the shores of Alger 
Island, in the Franz Josef Archipelago, to pass the winter. 

Our ponies and a pack of over 400 dogs were put on shore, 
where a house, camp and stable were built. For some un- 
accountable reason the numerous dogs were fed on a cooked 
mush of corn meal, a preparation which required considerable 
labor in its production, labor that was continued by shifts of 
men through the long twenty-four hours of daily gloom. 

This eternal dog mush got om our nerves. To prepare the 
great quantities of sticky stuff we put over our warm Arctic 
garments the long hooded canvas coats or parkas—the parkas 
we had used in the sledge trips of the early winter—so that a 
man in a parka was a familiar figure, likely to be encountered 
at any hour of the day or night. 

Soon other members of the small scientific party that formed 
a colony in the after-part of the ship had dreams of the “man 
in the parka,” and it was only the approach of the Christmas 
festival that drove the specter for a time out of our minds and 
brought our thoughts to a healthier level. 

The “ man in the parka” came to me last of all. As photog- 
rapher of that expedition, I spent much time between decks 
in a tiny dark-room, where I developed and printed the numer- 
ous plates that had been exposed the previous summer. 

After the holidays I kept very close to my work, some days 
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leaving my dark-room only 
to eat and sleep. Ali the 
water used aboard the ship 
was. melted from ice in.a 
great hogshead in the fore- 
castle, and whenever I need- 
ed water for my work I had 
to cross the wind-swept, icy 
decks, going from the after 
companionway of the ship 
forward to the forecastle. 

One day in going on deck 
I was struck by the glow of 
light oh the southern horizon, 
a beautiful sight for my light- 
hungry eyes, for it was the 
first white light I had seen 
for months. It meant that 
the sun was on its way to- 
ward us, and that the days 
were coming that would glow 
with twenty-four hours of 
light. I talked with a sailor 
on deck and then went be- 
low to the water barrel. 

While waiting for my pail 
to fill, I looked back toward 
the dark companionway down 
which I had come, and no- 
ticed a strange white shape 
standing on the stairs—“ the 
man in the parka”! 

I could see the steps 


through his luminous form, so knew it was not one of the crew. 
I talked to the steward, who was cooking near me, drawing 
his attention in a hope that he would see the figure also, but no. 
I looked back, the apparition was still there! 
I then walked into the fore peak and joked with a number 
of jolly sailors who were sewing on furs, preparing for the 


spring sledge work. 


It took some time for the slow-running little stream to fill 
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my pail, and when I re- 
turned for it I lookéd once 
again toward the compan- 
ionway. The figure was 
still there! I then walked 
toward it, but as I ap- 
proached it disappeared. 

Afterward, in my dark- 
room, I thought over the 
strange affair, and came to 
the conclusion that I had 
simply seen an image formed 
on the retina of my eye, the 
reversed image of the sailor 
I had addressed on deck, 
whose dark form had been 
silhouetted against the white 
light of the southern sky. 

The same effect in a way 
can be had by looking at a 
strongly illuminated window 
and then going into a dark 
room—the window will then 
appear dark, with illuminated 
sash and frame. 

I felt considerably re- 
lieved after this scientific ex- 
planation came to me. And 
then I realized how much 
nature in her outward mani- 
festations has to do with our 
attitude toward what is 
termed the supernatural. 


The darkness, the rush and sweep of numerous gales that 
shakes his ship and makes her rigging rattle like the bones of 
a giant skeleton, the weird howling of hundreds of wolf dogs 


and the groaning of ice fields, over which auroral fires cast a 


spectral light, predispose the mind of the Arctic sojourner to 
dark, uncanny images. 


And to him who goes to the far-off 


confines of ice and night—as to no other—it is given to see 





the wonders of nature and the strange “ things of the spirit.” 


With the Boy Scouts in Foreign Lands 


A Visit to Gothenburg, Sweden, and a Day on Amund Island 


46 HEN you reach Gothenburg, you 
are in the Scout heart of Sweden,” 
they told me when I left Stock- 

holm, “and the pulsating heart throbs there 

have stirred to life the best there is in thou- 
sands of boys all over this land.” 

It had been a tedious, tiresome journey. 
The changes in scenery had been so few that 
toward the last it all seemed like the first 
moving picture I ever saw—very much mov- 
ing, but little picture. The few passengers on 
the train were busy either with knitting or 
sewing, or sleeping. I tried to be neighborly 
with quite a few people, but they were not at 
all responsive. They weren’t even interested 
in the weather, and so I gave up, seating my- 
self as comfortably as possible and trying to 
think I was asleep. But my head was too 
full of what I had seen and heard, and I 
wondered too much about what was next. 

After a seeming century, “Goteborg” was 
announced. If ever anybody was awakened 
from a dream I was that evening. I was just 
asking a kind stranger to tell me “where I 
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wanted to go,” as they say, when a tall, stately 
gentleman stepped up, gave the Boy Scout 
salute and bade me welcome. Before I had 
recovered he took my arm and walked me 
past 300 scouts, standing at full salute on the 
depot platform. 

“A reception committee,” my gentleman 
friend remarked. “They couldn’t all come, 
so they sent these.” 

¥rom that moment until I left I was in the 
hands of the Boy Scouts of Gothenburg. And 
when you know that there are no less than 
3,500 you realize that I wasn’t likely to suffer 
for lack either of company or anything else. 

“T was expected to be present at a reception 
for me in the evening.” This was what I gath- 
ered from my gentleman friend’s remarks 
early in the morning of the following day. To 
be sure! I was there at the time set and 
found Boy Scouts to the left of me, Boy 
Scouts to the right of me, and every other 
place in the large hall of the Latin School. 
And, judging by the newspapers, we had 
a mighty fine time of it, for they came 
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MANHEM, SWEDEN'S FIRST PERMANENT BOY SCOUT CAMP 


out with a couple of columns—front page—regarding the doings. 

And you should have seen the scene as those thousand scouts, 
toward the last, rose to their feet to give me the greeting which 
I was to take with me across the sea. Yell after yell, lusty and 
certain, rent the air, and when at the close they were all given 
permission to throw their caps in the air, it seemed as if a 
snowstorm of caps had broken loose. 

What was better, the next day, Sunday, I found out that 
these boys were just as enthusiastic when it came to scout work. 
We left early in the morning for Amundon, or Amund Island, 
where a regular scout program was put on. 

Amund Island contains the first permanent camp for Boy 
Scouts in Sweden. You couldn’t find a better place in the 
best scout story. Woods, hills, running water, level stretches, 
yes, even the mighty sea at walking distance—is there anything 
more worth while in your outdoor vocabulary? And so large, 
too, that when the thousand scouts that took the trip had scat- 
teréd, the island seemed almost deserted. 

Here a division of scouts have a permanent home, thanks to 
the owner of the island, who has placed it entirely at their 
disposal. Here with their own hands they have put up a 
building which will afford comfortable shelter even in the 
worst snowstorm. 

Just as the various troops were busiest with their work 
or play a short, shrill whistle was sounded. 

“Fire!” was the cry. 

The camp was on fire. Thick, heavy columns of smoke 
poured out of the windows, the doors, and through small crev- 
ices in the roof. And in less time than it takes to tell the tale 
scouts arrived from every quarter of the island. 

Three minutes after the alarm sounded a water chain had 
been formed 300 yards long, and soon a stream of water was 
poured on the fire. 

In the meantime the first aid corps got busy. A special first- 
aid tent, complete to the Red Cross badge over the entrance, was 
put up, and here all the injured ones were cared for. They 
were brought to the tent on stretchers. Of course they had been 
removed from the burning building by brave fire laddies. Those 
who were in the second story when the fire broke loose jumped 
into a life net held by trusty scouts, 

The fire, you understand, did no damage, for the whole 
thing was put on to show the American visitor what the scouts 
had learned to do in case a real fire should occur. The ex- 
hibition was a remarkable success in every particular. 

Then came a drama which proved a source of much genuine 
delight. A scout reported that robbers had entered a neighbor- 
ing house, and after taking what they could find of value they 
had forced the owner to go with them and show them the pass 
through which they could get to the mountains. The man re- 
fused to go at first, but they wounded him and threatened him 
further. 

A searching party was at once dispatched, while others 
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formed a band of rescuers. The scouts of the first party soon 
found the tracks of the robbers and followed in hot pursuit. 

A short distance from the pass, in a clump of trees, they 
found the man who had been compelled to follow the outlaws. 
He was tied to a tree, and gagged, and was unconscious. One 
of the scouts immediately returned to camp to notify the first-aid 
corps, which soon came along with a stretcher, and with the 
necessary ointments and bandages, while another joined the 
second band, stating the probable direction the outlaws had 
taken since leaving the pass. Now the problem was to get the 
robbers, and this was not easy, for they knew how to mislead 
their pursuers, and when they had reached their “lair” they 
had sent out scouts to be on the lookout. One of them was 
surprised and overpowered by some of the scouts, however, and 
soon afterward another was captured. 

The rescuers now knew they were near the band’s head- 
quarters and they advanced accordingly much more slowly. It 
would take too long to describe their movements. Enough that 
the band was captured and taken back to camp, where each 


“member was tried and punished. 


The day passed only too quickly. Soon after five o’clock 
we left the camp, and after a wait of half an hour we boarded 
a train for home. There was no noise, no confusion. Every- 
body waited patiently in line and three minutes after the train’s 
arrival all of the thousand scouts were aboard. On the way 


home they sang a number of songs,. among them their beautiful 
march song, “ We Are Youthful Knights,” which no doubt will 





SWEDISH SCOUTS DOING A GOOD TURN FOR A FARMER 


become the national scout song. The words were written by 
Johan Nordling and the music by Siguard Swedberg. Both are 
beautiful and express the Boy Scout sentiment so well that you 
American scouts might well learn them. 

It was with sincere regrets that I passed along the ranks 
that night, while the band played “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
to bid the scouts good-by. I gave them your greeting and they 
returned it with hearty cheers for America and the Stars and 
Stripes. 

(Next month, Denmark.) 





PRELIMINARY WORK FOR A BOAT LANDING 
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PART OF THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION OF INDIAN ARROW- AND SPEAR-HEADS 


The Collecting Hobby 


By GEORGE M. JOHNSON 


her clever man has told us that the 
difference between a hobby and a 
hobby-horse is this: you ride the hobby- 
horse, while the hobby rides you. 

There may be a grain of truth in the 
definition, but I can imagine worse fates 
than to be ridden by an agreeable hobby. Is 
there anyone, I wonder, who: has not at 
some time fallen victim to the collecting 
craze? It may be stamps, coins, autographs, 
butterflies, cigar bands—any one of a hun- 
dred possibilities—and there is probably no 
class of objects'so strange and grotesque 
that somebody has not made it the basis 
of a collection. 

It took me a long time to discover what 
makes the best collection, and I have tried 
many things. I caught the fever from a 
friend, and in turn passed it on to several 
others, for this particular collecting mania 
is more contagious than any disease known 
to medicine. I refer to Indian relics— 
arrow- and spear-heads, axes, scrapers, 
pottery, bone implements, and so on. And 
now let me give you a few reasons why 
collecting such things makes so delightful 
a hobby. 

In the first place, there is practically no 
end to the number of specimens you can 
secure. Arrow-heads and other relics are 
scattered everywhere—at least in my part 
of Connecticut—and no matter how many 
you find, the supply still continues. I have 
personally picked up more than a hundred 
arrow-points from one small field, and 
every successive plowing brings a new crop 
to the surface. Perhaps I’ve gotten hold 
of an extra fine field. 


Then there is a sort of fascination about 
these curios that is absent from almost any- 
thing else that may be sought for a collec- 
tion. A stamp is merely an attractive bit 
of colored paper disfigured by an ink blot, 
and a butterfly is far more beautiful in the 
sunlight than in a glass case; but when one 
pauses to think that each specimen in his 
collection was made and used by a human 
being centuries before his birth, and that it 
has been buried from sight for ages until 
turned up by a plow, that object has an 
added value in the eyes of its owner. 

Indian relics, tastefully arranged, make 
the very best sort of decoration for a room 
or den. The smaller specimens can be 
sewed on pieces of cardboard of uniform 
size, following out some ornamental de- 
sign, while the axes and larger implements 
can be arranged on the top or shelves of 
your bookcase. Hang a few striking Indian 
pictures on the wall, add a pair of beaded 
moccasins, or anything of that sort that 
are fortunté enough to possess, and you will 
have a den which will be the envy of your 
friends. The accompanying photograph, 
which shows a part of the writer’s collec- 
tion, will give you an idea of this decora- 
tive value. 

If you have never hunted for Indian rel- 
ics you may be puzzled over where to look. 
Some places, of course, are better than 
others. I have found many among the peb- 
bles and in the sand along lake shores or 
the banks of streams where I have been 
fishing. 

Most relics, however, are picked up on 
cultivated fields, especially on a location 
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near a lake or a stream which offers a good 
camping site. After a hard soaking rain 
is the best time to look, as then the dirt will 
be washed from the relics, making them 
easy to see. Look first on a field for the 
chips of stone which were flaked off in the 
process of manufacture. Sometimes the 
ground will be literally covered with these 
chips and flakes, and where that is so, 
there is a splendid chance of finding per- 
fect implements. 

The relics picked up on Indian camping 
and village sites, arrow-heads especially, 
may or may not have been used; we can- 
not say. The scattered ones, however, those 
found all over the country—in the woods, 
back on the hills, or along the lake shore— 
were doubtless used in hunting. The sav- 
age shot his arrow at some animal, missed 
the mark, and had no time or opportunity 
to recover his missile. Such arrow-points 
are commonly called “ strays.” 

At first your success may not be very 
pronounced. I have heard people say that 
you can never find arrow-heads when look- 
ing for them; the discovery is always ac- 
cidental. That is absurd. It is only a ques- 
tion of training the eyes to distinguish the 
quartz or flint implement from the unworked 
pebbles. Gradually your eyes will become 
so skilled that you can “spot” a specimen 
when it is four-fifths buried in the dirt. I 
have done that scores of times. 

Aside from finding implements on the 
surface of the ground, it is often worth 
while to dig for them. Sometimes a mere 
overhanging ledge of rock served to pro- 
tect primitive man from the elements and 
such places—it would be an exaggeration 
to call them caves—have very fitly been 
termed rock shelters. I have opened sev- 
eral of them, with only fair success, how- 
ever. Digging in the shell-heaps (the huge 
piles of clam and oyster shells which pre- 
historic man left along the sea coast, as 
well as on inland bodies of water) is a fas- 
cinating pursuit, and its very uncertainty 
lends additional charm. You may patient- 
ly work among the shells for a whole morn- 
ing with nothing to show for it, and the 
next turn of the shovel may bring to light 
a treasure for which you would gladly have 
worked an entire day. Pottery is one of 
the very common finds in the shell-heaps; 
in fact, most of the pottery fragments in 
my collection came from various “ kitchen- 
middens.” 

All specimens should be catalogued and 
a careful record kept of their origin, to- 
gether with any facts of interest associated 
therewith. In case of the specimens 
mounted as above suggested, it is well to 
stick a small gummed label with the num- 
ber written on it under each one. Larger 
implements—stone axes, pestles, net-sinkers, 
and so on—may have the proper number 
indicated on them with red paint. These 
numbers are all entered in a blank book, so 
that a person, in case he cannot tell at a 
glance the history of each specimen—and 
this is sure to be true as the collection as- 
sumes goodly proportions—may quickly re- 
fresh his memory by referring to the cata- 
logue. 

Now if you refuse to take my word that 
no branch of collecting offers a more inter- 
esting or fascinating return than this, just 
try it for a time. But if you don’t wish to 
be ridden by a hobby, better keep away. 


























““ BEFORE THE FARMER COULD INTERFERE, HARRY HAD COME UP THE ROPE, HAND OVER HAND m 


Meramec Dan McDonald 


Part Il (Concluded)—Dan “ Finds” Himself 


Synopsis oF Part I, 1n THE NoveMBeR NuMBER 


Harry Burns, visiting his cousin Dan, tries to 
convert him to scouting. On a hike the boys at- 
tempt cliff scaling. Spying an unusual lichen in 
a deep fissure, Harry goes after it, and is return- 
ing, when he feels the ledge beneath him giving 
way. He falls to a deep pool in the Meramec. 
Dan, plunging down the cliff, pulls his cousin to 
dry land, where he discovers tees has sprained 
his ankle. Applying first aid, the ankle is ban- 
daged, and, ter making a fire, Dan -goes in 
search of assistance, leaving Harry confident that 
his cousin is a scout at heart if not in name. 


66 HOA!” 

The driver brought his heavy team 
and wagon to a halt. He was a big man, 
but he moved quickly enough when Dan 
explained their predicament. 

“Surest thing you know!” he shouted. 
“Just open that wire gate and I'll drive 
right plumb to the aige o’ the bluff. We'll 
get some hay out o’ that thar stack, an’ 
your friend will ride as comfortable as if 
hé was in a reglar ambulance.” 

The man was all excitement. He drove 
at a brisk trot across the big meadow, 
stopped and tore several armfuls of hay 
from the stack, and soon was tying his 
team to a tree at the top of the bluff. 
Meantime Dan had called reassurance 


down to Harry, and the latter, as chipper 
as you please, was demanding to have the 
end of his rope thrown down to him. Be- 
fore the farmer could interfere, Harry had 
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come up the rope, hand over hand, from 
the river’s edge 50 feet below. 

“You're not exactly a chicken,” said the 
man, as he lifted Harry to the pile of 
fragrant hay in the wagon box. Then pay- 
ing little heed to the boys’ words of thanks 
he mounted his seat and they lumbered off. 

“Feel pretty fit?” inquired Dan, tuck- 
ing a horse blanket about his cousin. 

“Much better. Knocked my ankle climb- 
ing up, but it’s gone numb now. And my 
clothes are nearly dry. I say, Dan, you 
saved my life to——” 

“Shut up!” interrupted Dan. “ You 
stay quiet and keep yourself well covered.” 

Harry stretched out his hand. 

“All right!” he said. “I won't talk 
now, but it strikes me, Dan, if we have 
only known each other about three days 
we're well on the road to being mighty 
good pals.” 

“Sure thing!” agreed Dan, returning the 
hand clasp with interest. “I’m going to 
speak to father to-night about our talk this 
morning.” 

It was after sundown when they drew up 
in front of the gates of Dan’s home. 

“Don’t you move until I come down,” 
shouted the driver. “I'll take ye up to the 
door.” 

The burly, kindly man was as good as 
10 


his word, and once he had deposited Harry 
within the hall porch, he went back to his 
team. “Can’t stop!” he shouted in reply 
to Dan’s offer of refreshment and supper. 
“Got to get along to Stanton. Good night. 
No thanks needed. You’d a’ done the 
same for me.” 

The hall door was open and Dan half 
led, half carried his.cousin into the sitting 
room. There was a bright log fire burning, 
but the room was empty. In fact, there 
was a strange hushed atmosphere about the 
whole place that both instinctively felt. 

“Funny,” said Dan. “Wonder where 
mother is, and father?” He passed into 
an inner room. “ He’s not there,” he ex- 
claimed, returning quickly. “ Where’s 
everybody? We’ve got to telephone for the 
doctor at once. I'll go—— Why, here he 
is! Mother, what is the matter? ” 

A tall, fine looking man, with a little 
white-haired lady by his side, had silently 
entered the room. The heavy carpet on 
stair and hall had deadened all sound of 
their approach and Dan had been too ex- 
cited to hear his mother’s stifled sobs. 

The boy rushed to meet her and she held 
him close. 

“Wait, Danny boy,” she said gently, in 
reply to his eager questioning, and without 
noticing Harry stretched on the sofa she 
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led her son into the adjoining room—his 
father’s library. ‘There Dan learned the 
calamity that had befallen them. “ Father,” 
he sobbed, bowing his head on the desk 
where his father had sat every evening, 
ever since he could remember. A tender 
hand passed over his hair and he sat up, 
stifling his grief. A quick resolve had 
flashed across his brain. There was his 
mother to live and care for. He would 
not make her pain harder to bear. Perhaps 
his mother read the meaning of the look 
on his young face, for a light of glad pride 
broke for an instant the sadness in her 
eyes. 

“Dear boy,” she said, kissing him fond- 
ly, “you shall see your father presently. 
He—he is now sleeping. Come, you must 
have something to eat now.” 

Dan followed his mother into the sitting 
room. The doctor was examining Harry’s 
foot. 

“Why, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. 
McDonald. “ Harry, what have you been 
doing?” 

As briefly as possible the boys recounted 
the tale of the accident. 

“But it’s much better now,” concluded 
Harry. 

“That may be, young man,” said the doc- 
tor. “It may feel better, but nevertheless 
you must go home to-night. That foot of 
yours must be seen to by a specialist at 
once. My driver will take you into town 
to catch the train, and I’ll call up your fa- 
ther on the long distance. I cannot attend 
to you properly. Besides, I must give all 
my attention to Mr. McDonald.” 

With a sad heart Dan packed his cousin’s 
bag for him, and when later, Harry was 
lifted into the doctor’s carriage, their fare- 
well was brief and silent. 

It was nearly midnight when Dan was 
ushered into his father’s room. The worst 
had come, all hope of life was quenched 
and Mr. McDonald was as aware of the 
truth as was the doctor. 

He was free from pain and talked quiet- 
ly and serenely to his son, and the boy 
gathered fresh courage. 

At last the end came, and Dan knew he 
would carry with him through life, not only 
the picture of his father’s calm, fearless 
face, but the sacred memory of his last 
words: “Do your duty, my son, and look 
after your mother.” 

* * * * * * * * 

A month later, when time had somewhat 
dulled the pain of parting ’twixt nearest 
and dearest, Dan and his mother sat fac- 
ing each other in the old library. 

“Well, Danny,” said Mrs. McDonald, 
“you now know what is ahead of us. We 
must sell the farm—we cannot run it and 
make enough to carry the mortgage. I 
thought at first it would break my heart to 
go, but now I begin to fear it would do so 
to stay, to say nothing of the financial out- 
look. I am so glad your uncle will ‘send 
you to school——”’ and a wistful look came 
into Mrs. McDonald’s eyes. “Here is his 
offer to adopt you, but I would rather sell 
our furniture and come with you. I could 
not bear to stay here alone.” 

Dan had his eyes fixed on his mother’s 
delicately expressive face. “It’s not a bit 
of use pretending, mother, that you don’t 
mind and all that; I’ve been trying to think 
over things and I’m not going to uncle’s 
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and you are not going to sell a single thing. 
Uncle’s offer is just a reward for what he 
calls saving Harry’s life and I’m sure fa- 
ther,” he went on bravely, “would not 
think I was doing my duty or looking after 
you if I,allowed you to part with the dear 
old home and things.” He flung his arms 
impulsively round his mother’s neck. “ I’ve 
a much better idea,’ he concluded trium- 
phantly. “I’m going to get something to 
do in Stanton. You can get a man to farm 
the place on shares, and we shall be ever 
so happy.” 

Mrs. McDonald smiled, but said nothing. 

“You won’t say no, will you, mother?” 

The boy’s eager face stopped all argu- 
ment. 

“You shall do as you wish, Danny,” she 
said simply, “ but what is it you are going 
to do?” 

“Ah, that’s a secret,” exclaimed Dan, 
rising. “I'll get along now. It’s still quite 
early and I shall be to town and back by 
11 o'clock.” 

As a matter of fact, Dan had no idea 
what he would do or what kind of position 
he would get. All he knew was he wanted 
work, and he meant to take the first oppor- 
tunity and make the best of it. 

He did not go home to dinner, but tele- 
phoned his mother not to wait for him. 
That evening, inwardly disappointed but 
outwardly calm, he explained: 

“T shall have to go again to-morrow, 
mother; nothing doing to-day.” 

This went on for over a week; Stanton 
was such a little place, winter was near and 
work was slack. But every morning Dan 
went off full of hope, and returned, eve- 
ning after evening, more determined than 
ever. 

At last he succeeded in getting a job at 
very small wages in the best general store. 
And if the work proved uncongenial and 
irksome, he stuck to it with a dogged per- 
tinacity that he had not known himself to 
possess. Every Saturday he had his re- 
ward, when he gave his mother his small 
contribution toward the modest household 
expenses—a contribution, be it said, gen- 
erally consisting of a receipted bill for gro- 
ceries, meat and the like, that Dan had 
carried home. 

Mrs. McDonald saw the signs of deter- 
mination’s writing on her boy’s face and if 
sad that his bright hopes should have been 
destroyed, pride in Dan’s courage upheld 
her and she said no word to deter him 
from his purpose. 

Autumn merged into winter, but snow or 
rain did not break the regularity of Dan’s 
long walk over the muddy road morning 
and night. 

Christmas was drawing near and extra 
pressure of work kept the boy busy until 
nearly eight o’clock. 

The third week in December broke the 
record; it was after nine when he set out 
at a brisk pace for home, and clear of the 
little town, he hurried along at full speed, 
anxious to save his mother from worrying 
over his failure to return at the usual hour. 
He had never been later than half past 
eight; to-night it would be half past nine. 
He knew every inch of the way, the road 
was frozen hard, and the darkness of the 
night did not impede his progress. But 
something else brought him to an abrupt 
standstill. 
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The keen frosty air was tainted with the 
rank odor of strong tobacco. 

“That’s queer!” muttered the 
“Can’t see anybody, either.” 

He listened. After a time he peered in- 
tently at an old disused hay barn standing 
black and formless a few yards from the 
road in a meadow on his left. A subdued 
murmur of voices reached his ears. 

Without sound Dan approached the barn 
cautiously. The frosted grass crackled 
faintly beneath his tread, but he reached 
the barn without betraying his presence to 
the occupants. 

“Huh! My pipe’s gone out,” growled a 
gruff voice. 

Dan peeped through a crack. He heard 
the scratch of a match, then the tiny burst 
of flame revealed something that caused 
him to hold his breath. Surely the face, 
illumined for that brief instant, was fa- 
miliar. Where had he seen it? The vil- 
lainous low brow and animal-like expres- 
sion! It came to him in a flash. The man 
was “Nigger Wicks.” Dan had seen him 
five years before at the county fair the 
day the mulatto stabbed the constable; he 
had noticed him particularly because he 
had never seen a criminal before. Re- 
cently he had heard the man had broken 
jail and was at large, with a price upon his 
head. 

The boy moved cautiously. Should he 
return to the town and tell the sheriff, or 
? He listened again. The men, there 
were apparently two, were talking again. 
Dan’s face grew white. They were dis- 
cussing his own home! 

“T tell yer,” said the voice of the mu- 
latto, “it’s a dead easy job. Only the 
woman and a kid.” 

“ Meaning me, I suppose,” thought Dan. 
“We'll see about that.” 

Further muttered words from the barn 
revealed some useful information to the 
listening boy, and then he stole silently to 
the roadside and after the first 50 feet had 
been covered with noiseless steps, he broke 
into a run. As he ran he formed a rough 
plan; and an eighth of a mile farther on 
he branched off down the side road and 
was soon knocking at the door of the farm- 
house that stood back among the trees just 
around the corner. There he held a quick 
whispered conversation with the man who 
came sleepily to his summons. 

“Not before I whistle, mind,” said the 
boy, “and then be as quick as you can.” 
Then he was off again. 

For the first time since he had been at 
work, Dan was glad to find that his 
mother, tired with waiting, had gone to 
bed. He found his supper ready and a 
note lying beside his plate. 

“ Half past ten,” he thought, when he had 
finished his meal. “Another hour yet. 
Just nice time. I'll get to work though and 
be ready for those brutes. So they'll catch 
the blind baggage of the midnight, will 
they?” 

Taking off his boots, Dan stole round 
the silent house. Front door and windows 
were carefully inspected, barred and se- 
cured. Then he passed through the kitchen 
into the pantry and raised the small win- 
dow a few inches. This done, and the 
window left temptingly open, he returned 
to the kitchen and locked the pantry door. 
Then he took a brace and bit and bored 


boy. 
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some small holes through the door on each 
side and into the door frame, and in these 
he sunk some long, strong screws that 
would resist any hurried assault. As an 
extra precaution he moved the ice-box over 
against the door, then locked the kitchen 
door behind him. ~ 

Dan stood for a moment in the dim hall- 
way, thinking deeply. He had overlooked 
one important point. How was he to get 
out and yet leave every door double locked 
and every window—save that in the pan- 
try—fastened? Inspiration came. He 
mounted the staircase, crept past his moth- 
er’s door and noiselessly climbed the lad- 
der leading to the attic. He pulled himself 
through the small trap-door in the roof— 
and, goodness, but weren’t those frosty 
shingles slippery! Lucky there was a 
clothes line in the attic, for even with its 
aid he came near to tobogganing off the 
roof. But he got to the edge in safety, and 
from there into the big pine by climbing 
out on the limb that reached over the cor- 
ner of the roof. He now had a command- 
ing view of the pantry window. 

Ensconced in the fork of the pine tree, 
Dan waited, and while he watched and list- 
ened, he cut and trimmed a stout club. It 
was cold up there, but he had something 
more serious to think about. Most of all, 
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he hoped his mother would not wake up 
and call him. 

It was a cold, weary job; but at last he 
heard a faint sound from the front of the 
house. They had come! Would the ruffi- 
ans try to jimmy their way in or would 
they seek easier entrance? 

The question was soon settled, for two 
dark crouching figures rounded the corner 
by the veranda and halted outside the pan- 
try window. 

Dan saw a hand reach up to make sure 
the window was really open. He heard a 
smothered exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Tt’s allus the same,” muttered one of 
the men. “They lock and bolt the front 
door and leave a thing like this nice and 
handy for deserving chaps like us.” 

“ Cut the cackle,” growled Nigger Wicks. 
“Here, step up on this saw-buck and get 
in with you. I'll follow.” 

In a trice the two wriggled through the 
pantry window. 

Dan smiled grimly as the last leg disap- 
peared and he slid quickly to the ground. 
He tingled with excitement, but thought 
of fear never entered his mind. He 
whistled shrilly through his teeth. Prompt- 
ly there came an answering shout from the 
neighbor’s house across the 5-acre pasture, 
and Dan could hear the hammer of run- 
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ning footsteps on the frozen ground. 
From within the pantry came a muffled 
jumble of exclamations. Then silence. 

Dan took up a position close to the wall, 
his cudgel poised. 

Slowly, cautiously, a nose, a head, ap- 
peared in the small window. 

Swish! Whack! 

Dan brought his stick down with zest, 
and with a howl the head vanished. “T’ll 
use an ax the next time,” shouted Dan. 

Sounds of attempts to break down the 
pantry door came to his ear. “Stop that!” 
cried the boy in a ringing voice, “or,” he 
paused, “I'll shoot.” : 

There was immediate silence. 

Dan’s little bluff had succeeded beyond 
his hopes. Meantime the neighbor came 
running up, accompanied by the sheriff and 
a lot of other men from town, who had 
come out quietly by the other road in an- 
swer to the neighbor’s telephone calls. 

In rapid words Dan explained the situa- 
tion. And a half an hour later, after much 
parleying and being thoroughly convinced 
they were outnumbered four to one, the 
pair of discomfited rogues were compelled 
to leave their retreat by the window they 
had so gladly entered, and securely mana- 
cled were hustled off to town. 

(Continued on page 30.) 








“DAN BROUGHT HIS STICK DOWN WITH ZEST. 


PANIED BY THE SHERIFF AND A LOT OF OTHER MEN FROM TOWN ” 


MEANTIME THE NEIGHBOR CAME RUNNING UP, ACCOM- 
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The Haw-Haw Corner 
Haw-Haw No. 2—Some Mud 


By STANLEY SNow 
(Send in your best fresh Haw-Haws.) 


“@ PEAKING of snow reminds me of 
mud,” said the First-Class Scout. 
“There are all kinds. Down South they 
have a kind they call ‘buckshot,’ that is 
very hard when dry, and very sticky when 
wet. It is as fertile as it is anything else. 
“On a lone hike one time in the bottom 
lands below Vicksburg, Miss., I got into 
some of this stuff on a wet piece of road. 
I would have managed to get through it 
all right had it not commenced to rain 
hard. 

“TI should then have climbed a tree or a 
fence immediately, but foolishly stuck to 
the middle of the road. And as a result in 
a minute’s time I was mired down com- 
pletely—couldn’t move a peg. 

“There was nothing to do but wait for 
someone to come along on a horse, and 
there was small hope of that, as I was 
on an unfrequented road. 

“ After an hour’s time, when it was be- 
ginning to grow dusk, I thought I had 
best try to get as good a footing as possi- 
ble and brace myself with my staff for 


the long, hard vigil that was ahead of me. 


So I poked about with my staff, trying to 
find a solid place to rest it on. 

“ Suddenly, to my great amazement and 
consternation, my staff was seized by some- 
thing down in the mud, and shaken vio- 
lently.” 

“Huh!” grunted the Newest Tender- 
foot, much interested. 

“Same old man on top of a load of 
hay,” remarked the Scout Master, wearily. 

“No, you’re mistaken,” continued the 
First-Class Scout. “The shaking was only 
momentary, and was not repeated. For 
a long time I was spellbound. I didn’t 
dare remove the staff. 

“Finally I pulled out my knife and 
commenced rapping on the staff in the 
Morse code.” 

“And got a reply from China, I sup- 
pose,” said the Scout Master. 

“No, you’re wrong again,” replied the 
First-Class Scout: ‘“ The staff was again 
violently shaken. It made me think of 
that old chestnut you spoke of about the 
man who was mired and found he was 
standing on the head of a man who said 
he himself was on top of a load of hay. 
I admit I was a trifle afraid of the staff 
when it acted that way. 

“You may imagine my amazement. when 
before my very eyes I saw my staff com- 
mence to grow taller and thicker! It grew 
at an astounding rate, first to the size of 
my arm, and soon to the size of a tele- 
graph pole. I was beginning to think of 
trying to climb it, when I was staggered 
to see it had grown bark! 

“ Glancing up in the growing darkness, I 
saw my staff had grown limbs! It was a 
full-grown tree. Reaching up I was able 
to reach the lowest limb, and after con- 
siderable effort I managed to draw myself 
out of my rubber boots and swung up into 
the branches, where I soon made myself 
comfortable for the night. 

“The rain ceased and the wind came up 
in the night, and in the morning the ‘ buck- 
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A LIFE-SAVING DEMONSTRATION BY BOY SCOUTS OF SCOTLAND. 


‘ 


PASSENGERS FROM A 


shot’ had dried so that I was able to go 
on my way, minus my boots and my staff, 
but with a wonderful experience to relate 
and a new appreciation of the generosity 
of nature. 

“But it certainly did give me a queer 
feeling when I looked back, to see that 
great tree standing there in the middle of 
the road, where but twelve hours before 
there had not been even a sprout.” 

“What was it that shook your staff?” 
asked the Newest Tenderfoot. 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” answered the 
First-Class Scout. ‘“ Why, it took me a 
long time to figure that out. But I got it 
in the end. The first shake was to attract 
my attention.” 

“Your story was pretty good,” inter- 
rupted the Scout Master. “But that’s a 
bum explanation about what shook the 
staff. How about the next shake?” 

“That was very different,” replied the 
First-Class Scout. “It was the response to 
my signal.” 

“ What did you signal?” asked the Scout 
Master. 

“It was very simple and brief,” said the 
First-Class Scout, sleepily, arranging his 
blanket for the night. “And it was done 
quite without purpose, much as you would 
drum on anything with your fingers.. Hi, 
hum. Gee, I’m sleepy.” 

“Yes, but what did you signal?” per- 
sisted the Scout Master. 

“Why, just simply the four letters of 
an old hayseed motto: ‘G-R-O-W.’” 

And the faint, far voice of a loon some- 
where across the lake softly punctuated the 
finish of the story with a gentle but de- 
risive “ Haw-haw.” 


- LANDING 


‘ WRECK” BY MEANS OF A LIFE LINE. 


Sentiments of Canada’s Chief Scout 

The Duke of Connaught is an enthusiast 
on the Boy Scout movement. Speaking at 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, at the 
opening of the college there, His Royal 
Highness paid a splendid tribute to the 
Canadian organization and urged the de- 
sirability of its extension. 

“In my capacity as Chief Scout of the 
Dominion, as well as that of Governor 
General,” he said, “I ask for your help 
and encouragement for this excellent move- 
ment. The ignorant and mischievous have 
sometimes characterized it as being a mili- 
tarist scheme. Such a charge cannot be 
laid at its door, unless it be militarism to 
teach boys to do good actions, to amuse 
themselves in a rational manner, to show 
consideration for others, to respect their 
elders and those in authority, and be 
healthy. If this is. militarism, it would 
seem to be a most desirable condition for 
the youth of the nation. My excuse for 
referring to the Boy Scouts on this oc- 
casion is that we are here to celebrate the 
inception of an educative structure, and 
that the scout movement is an educative 


” 


one. 


Knot Tying Against Time 

Scout Master W. W. Way of Kenny- 
dale, Wash., believes that Craig Elliott of 
his troop is the peer of any scout in the 
country at knot-tying. Craig has tied and 
untied all of the 16 knots listed in the 
Official Handbook in 2 minutes and 40 sec- 
onds. Only 1 piece of rope was used, 
though the Becket hitch required a piece 
of cord also. Who can beat his time? 
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THE EGYPTIAN CAT, 


WILD ANCESTOR ‘OF THE FIRST TAME CATS 


What Do You Know About Cats ? 


By CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


HIS drawing is of a wild cat, not a 
wildcat. It is the Egyptian cat, wild 
ancestor of the first tame cats. Of course, 
the American wildcat is a lynx, a different 
species entirely from our tame house cats. 
When I say that this is the ancestor of 
the first tame cats, I mean that there have 
been other wild cats which have been 
crossed with these Egyptians to produce 
all the different markings which we see 
on our pets. 

Many centuries ago, before there was 
any way of recording history, even before 
men had learned to draw crude pictures, 
the dark-skinned natives of the north of 
Africa had caught the kittens of this wild 
cat and tamed them, and then from some 
curious cause, lost far back in the “ infi- 
nite abyss of the unrecorded,” the cat was 
elevated to the rank of godhood and was 
worshipped with the highest honors. 
Later, in the very dawn of the arts, the 
rude pictures scratched on stone by these 
people showed small animals, evidently 
cats, as almost the only domestic animal. 
I think they were probably the second ani- 
mal to be domesticated by man, the dog, 
doubtless, taking first place, followed long 
after by the horse, cow, goat, sheep, etc. 

How wonderful it is that down through 
the uncountable ages the cat, of all do- 
mestic animals, has been changed so little 
by its environments. There are every- 
where tame cats of which this might have 
been a picture, whereas I have never seen 
in this country a dog which could by any 
possibility be taken for a jackal, the first 
ancestor of the dog. Think of the ex- 
tremes of development which have taken 
place in other domestic animals. The tiny 
Shetland pony and the giant European 


draft horse are both descended from the 
same shaggy wild horses, now probably 
extinct, of eastern Europe and Asia. 

The Egyptian cat is about the size of a 
large tame cat, though much stronger and 
very savage. Europeans living in country 
districts of North Africa find it very hard 
to keep male pet cats, as the wild ones will 
come at night, and, picking a quarrel, will 
easily kill them. These wild cats are also 
very destructive to poultry, easily killing 
and dragging off the largest fowl, or even 
turkey. When cornered they will fight 
terribly, and it takes a big, powerful, de- 
termined dog to master one. 

The color is a brownish gray, with 
faintly darker markings shading into deep 
black on the inside of the foreleg. You 
will notice on all tame cats of the marking 
known as “ tiger ” or “ tabby” these strong, 
dark markings on the inside of the foreleg. 

The cat is the most independent of all 
domestic animals. Perfectly able to care 
for itself, it will, if abandoned by its own- 
ers, usually seek a new home from among 
the nearby houses. Failing this, it will 
seek a hiding place and make its living on 
mice, rats and small birds, and becomes 
very destructive to the latter, finding them 
easier to catch than the rodents, as its 
powers of digging are very slight. It will 
catch many young birds in the spring and 
early summer, and also young rabbits 
when these are to be found. It will also 
kill snakes and even catch fish, by sitting 
at the edge of the water and snatching at 
them with a forepaw when they come too 
near the surface. 

After a little such cats become absolutely 
wild, and, remaining hidden throughout 
the day, prowl about at night on their 
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hunting expeditions. The ground birds, 
sparrows, meadow larks, quail, etc. are 
the greatest sufferers. Indeed, in the 
vicinity of our large cities, where these 
wild tame cats are most numerous, they 
have in many sections almost exterminated 
the quail. They are increasing rapidly 
and will soon become a real menace to our 
wild bird life. For this reason, Sec- 
tion 6 of the Scout Law does not apply to 
them, and, instead, they may be hunted 
out as legitimately wherever found and 
known to be living wild, as the govern- 
ment hunts that greatest of American 
felines, the cougar, out of Yellowstone 
Park. 


Note.—Mr. Bull is a scout master of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He will gladly answer ques- 
tions on natural history. Address him care of this 
magazine.—Ep1Tor. 


The Snow-Boat 


By Frep BrusH 





HE snow-boat is a sort of mongrel 
toboggan. It is narrower, shorter, 
lighter, rougher, tougher and cheaper than 
the toboggan—and it steers. It will go 
well wherever sled or toboggan will, and 
in many other places where they will not. 

It is best made of two thin boards of 
ash, oak, maple or other hardwood, each 
% to % inch thick, 6 or 7 inches wide and 
4 to 5 feet long, well planed on one side. 
They are placed side by side and the front 
ends bent up to a height of 3 to 7 inches 
by steaming in a wash boiler and fixing 
accurately over night. Four cross-pieces 
of hardwood, each about 1 by 2 inches in 
section, fasten them together, using two 
short, rather heavy screws in each board 
at each cross-piece, from below upward, 
with heads well sunk. The front cross- 
piece may be thinner and placed on the 
upcurved under (front) side, to withstand 
impacts. 

Two short grip-rods of wood are fixed 
by screws, or wiring, at either side, on top 
of the two middle cross-pieces only. These 
are set in from the edges to avoid knuckle 
injury. The forward ends of these rods 
may well be set in more than the rear, 
leaving seat space where it is most needed. 

A floor is made of one or two boards of 
light, soft wood % inch thick, fixed with 
but two screws in each board, to admit 
of rendering. This floor may extend a 
little over the rear of the running boards. 
Strong wires, spanning the curve at either 
side, from the first to the second cross- 
pieces, give stability. The draw-string is 
attached to these, or preferably around the 
front cross-piece at the corners. 

So far it is practically but a rough to- 
boggan. The last addition makes nearly 
all the difference, and consists of two strips 
of square-edged steel or iron, about % by 
¥% section, placed flush with the edges 
along either side of the running surface. 
A screw to each cross-piece holds the 
shoes and the running boards at the outer 
sides as well. A blacksmith will be called 
on, in most cases, only to drill and counter- 
sink the eight holes. 

This essentially completes the snow- 
boat. Many modifications will suggest . 
themselves. Even a wide inch board, hewn 


thin at the front and upcurved a bit, 
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with hardwood strips or old buggy tires, 
put on at home, for shoes, has served long 
and well. 

Its many advantages soon appear, espe- 
cially in the open country. The regular 
toboggan is nearly limited to a fixed and 
more or less elaborate road, and to a some- 
what monotonous experience; the sled re- 
quires a well-beaten track, or rather rare 
crust conditions. The snow-boat will give 
coast on the first thin snow that hardly 
fills the grass. It will run, in fact, down 
steep meadow slopes, in the morning, on 
the white October frost. It will follow the 
sled on the icy coasting hill (though not 
quite so fast), or down the narrow side 




















TOP VIEW, PROFILE WITHOUT GRIP RODS, AND 
BOTTOM OF THE SNOW BOAT 
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path or the country road with the “core” 
still unbroken. 

But its chief use and joy is in cross- 
country sport, where no snow can be too 
soft nor crust too thin for it. It is best 
ridden “half side,’ with steering foot be- 
hind. On a packed road it manages nearly 
like a sled, but on the open snow it steers 
like a ski, with the added advantage of the 
rider being able to warp the pliable front 
end, and thus bring the sharp-edged curve 
“ biting ” into the snow either way. 

Many boys get to ride standing, at high 
speed, and the warping is then done with 
the rope held like reins, and by shifting 
slightly the body weight on the feet from 
side to side. 

The usual coasting of any community is 
on few and well-known hills. The snow- 
boat leads to uncharted courses, quick de- 
cisions, strengthening adventures. No 
other coasting gives quite the joy of the 
free sweep down open fields. The snow- 
. boat, once built, will be used more than 
sled, toboggan or ski; it is surprisingly 
long-lived and is well worth adding to the 
winter sport’s equipment. 

To get the bend in the boards, let them 
rest in dense steam, from any source, until 
they begin to show pliability. Then, with 
the running surfaces up, insert the front 
ends side by side under some sill or pro- 
jection (or a cleat tacked low on the wall 
for. the purpose), and bend them down 
over a firm, preferably rounded object, as 
a pole, slowly, till sufficient curve is as- 
sured, and fasten there for all night by 
weights or tying. A litue care in mould- 
ing, and maybe wedging up, before leaving 
them to set will prevent checks, give uni- 
form curves, good appearance and straight 
running. 
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IT TOOK A YEAR AND TEN MONTHS TO BUILD IT—BUT ISN’T IT WORTH IT? 


The First Wayne Troop’s Cabin 


By StTepHEN S. APLIN 


N March 4, 1911, the members of 
Wayne (Penna.) Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, tackled the job of 
building a log cabin for their headquarters. 
Now it is finished. The story of how it 
was built is here presented for the benefit 
of other troops. 

The task meant not only the building of 
the cabin, but the tearing down of a large 
barn and a stone house, which they found 
much quicker and easier to do than build- 
ing the cabin. The land and these old 
buildings were donated to the scouts by 
a friend who believes in helping the boys 
to help themselves. 

The main part of the cabin is 32 by 22 
feet, is lighted by eight double windows, 
and has a fireplace in a 10 by 10 alcove. 

This fireplace and chimney took a great 
deal of manual labor, as it contains about 
400 cubic feet of stone work, and is placed 
on a good solid base and extends 5 feet 
above the peak of the gable. Great care 
had to be exercised in the construction of 
the chimney, and one of the scouts who 
showed himself adept was made “ Chief 
Chimney Builder.” His fitness has been 
proved by the excellent conduct of the 
chimney under the most trying weather 
conditions. 

The cutting down, trimming and haul- 
ing of 100 blighted chestnut trees gave 
the scouts plenty of opportunity to acquire 
skill in the use of the axe. Many of the 
logs were hauled from the woods nearly 
a quarter of a mile away, the boys placing 
the butt ends on a two-wheeled truck and 
themselves furnishing the motive power 
to drag this to the cabin plot. 

The material all gathered, the scouts, 
with their scout master, held many confer- 
ences as to the plans and details of the 
ccbin. No professional help was called 
upon other than referring to a book, from 
which the pitch of the roof was obtained. 

It was decided to have a good founda- 
tion, so one of cement, 4 feet deep and 1 
foot in width, was put in for the entire 
wall. 

The lower logs were laid with ease, but 
it took considerable manual effort when 
the walls got a few feet high. The height 
of the gables is 16 feet from the founda- 
tion. 

The lumber for the roof was secured 
from the wreckage of the barn, while the 





stone came from the old house. The bal- 
ance of the stone left after the foundation 
was laid was nearly all used up in the con- 
struction of the chimney and chinking the 
cabin. Sand and cement were donated. 

With the walls up and the roof on, at- 
tention was turned to finishing the inside. 
A floor of cement 6 inches thick was laid, 
and when funds will allow it is planned 
to put down a lumber floor. This com- 
bination should prove to be “ some floor,” 
the boys believe. 

Stringers used for binding the wall 
plates together are to support the floor of 
two galleries, which will overlook the cen- 
ter of the cabin and will be used for stor- 
age or when there are a large number 
gathered in the cabin, affording greater 
capacity. The need for this is expected, 
as it is hoped the Boy Scouts of Delaware 
county will make the cabin a mecca. 

For seats, there are all around the cabin 
split logs, which have been leveled off and 
made ‘‘as comfortable as a log can be 
made for a seat,” as one scout put it. The 
walls are decorated with a series of col- 
ored plates of the birds of the district, 
fishing rods and landing nets, and other 
“fixings,” such as are befitting a Boy 
Scout’s cabin. A small deer skin mounted 
on a board is used for a bulletin board, on 
which the notices of the troop are pinned. 
Friends of the boys have donated various 
articles of furniture, which have assisted 
in making the cabin homelike and com- 
fortable. 

To Mr. Walter Whetstone, the scout 
master, who inspired the boys to un- 
dertake and stick to such a big undertak- 
ing, much credit is due. It is doubtful -if 
even his own troop will fully appreciate 
the sacrifice he has made to make this 
home possible for them, until they are men 
and are called on as good old-time scouts 
to lend a hand for the good of those who 
have taken their places in boydom. 

The cabin was opened on the fourteenth 
of December with fitting ceremonies, which 
included demonstrations of scout activities 
by troops from the surrounding district. 


In case of illness, let any extra clock in 
the house run down and place it on a 
small table with the patient’s medicine. 
Then after each dose has been given, the 
hands can be moved ahead to show when 
the medicine is to be taken again. But 
don’t place this clock alongside the one 
that is going, unless the pendulum of the 
latter is visible to the patient. 
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Boy Scout Merit 
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Badge Tests and 


How to Pass Them 


By SAMUEL A. MOFFAT 


NATIONAL FieLp Scout CoMMISSIONER 


HE slogan of the Boy Scout is “Be 
Prepared.” It means that he is ready 
for service when opportunity comes. Be- 
cause of the special training and informa- 
tion which a Boy Scout has, everybody 
expects more of him than of an ordinary 
boy. This motto is proving an incentive 
to ‘thousands of first-class scouts to pre- 
pare themselves in special scouting activi- 
ties. Already hundreds of scouts are wear- 
ing the merit badges. These are the real 
scouts who know how to do things. They 
can be depended upon as the minute men 
for community service. 

To secure a merit badge a scout must 
pass the examination in the subject before 
a committee of men appointed by the Local 
Council, known as the Court of Honor. 
The. members of this committee are se- 
lected because of their knowledge of the 
various scoutcraft activities. It sometimes 
occurs, however, that a scout makes ap- 
plication for an examination in a subject 
with which the members of this committee 
are not familiar. When this happens the 
Court of Honor usually finds some man in 
the community who is an expert in this 
subject and invites him to help them in giv- 
ing the examination. 

In most cases, the examination for a 
merit badge may be made up of a written 
test and a practical demonstration. The 
latter part of the examination is by all 
means the more important, and should be 
conducted in such a way as to give the 
committee an opportunity to see that the 
scout can actually do these things. 

When the Court of Honor is satisfied 
that the scout can actually pass the re- 
quirements, a report is made out stating 
that he has successfully met the require- 
ments as set forth in the Official Hand- 
book, and requesting that a merit badge be 
awarded him. This is forwarded to Na- 
tional Headquarters. Upon its receipt the 
Court of Honcr of the National Council 
at its first regular monthly meeting, re- 
views the report, and if satisfied that the 
conditions for the award of this badge have 
been satisfactorily complied with, the ap- 
plication is approved and the badge is for- 
warded to the scout commissioner for 
presentation. 

In towns or villages where a Local Coun- 
cil has not been organized the scout mas- 
ter of a troop is required to organize a 
committee similar to the Court of Honor 
for the purpose of giving these examina- 
tions. 

A boy who wears a merit badge should 
be able to do the thing the badge stands 
for. This will enable him to be of real 
service whenever the opportunity comes. 
Of course almost any boy can commit to 
memory in a very short time a lot of facts 
regarding a given subject so as to be able 
to repeat these answers in “ parrot-like” 


fashion to the satisfaction of. an examin- °' 


ing committee, but such a boy would only 


be a sham scout—an imitation of the real 
scout who can show others the way to do 
things. 

Scouts are boys of action. The only 
knowledge they seek is that knowledge of 
a subject which will make them “ doers.” 
In the interpretation, therefore, of any of 
the requirements it should be constantly 
borne in mind that this is the standard of 
requirements. 

It is our purpose to take up the question 
of merit badge requirements in Boys’ Lire, 
giving an interpretation of each in such a 
way as to enable scouts to understand just 
what is meant, and if possible to give them 
enough information to enable them to put 
into practise the various requirements. 
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A number of experts have been invited 
to give assistance in preparing articles on 
special subjects. These will be published 
from time to time as soon as they are fin- 
ished. Of course it will not be possible to 
present these articles in alphabetical order 
as some of the subjects will be ready be- 
fore others. 

Later on when all of the subjects have 
been covered it is hoped to reprint these 
articles in book form under the title, “ Boy 
Scout Tests and How to Pass Them.” 

The requirements for bugling and for 
marksmanship are as follows: 


Bustin. 

To obtain a merit badge for bugling a 
scout must, 

1. Be able to sound properly on the 
bugle the customary U. S. Army calls. 

It should be the ambition of every scout 
who loves music and is interested in bu- 
gling, to become the bugler of his patrol. 
But in addition to the appointment of offi- 
cial bugler for the patrol or troop, every 
well organized troop ought to have a drum 
and bugle corps. This sounds rather am- 
bitious, but it will be found a comparatively 
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simple matter to organize and develop a 
proficient bugle corps in any large troop. 

In almost every community an expert 
trumpeter may_be found who would gladly 
take up the training of such a corps. With 
a little personal instruction the average 
scout will find it an easy matter to learn 
how to blow a bugle, and to read simple 
music sufficiently to master the customary 
calls, such as the following: 


1. Reveille. 8. Fatigue. 

2. Mess Call. 9. Church Call. 

3. To the Color. 10. Fire Call. 

4. Officers’ Call. 11. Swimming Call. 
5. Drill Call. 12. Retreat. 

6. Assembly. 13. Call to Quarters. 
7. Recall. 14. Taps. 


To secure a merit badge for bugling a 
scout should be able to blow these calls, the 
music of which is printed on this and the 
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preceding page, as all will be found prac- 
ticable for scout purposes. 
MARKSMANSHIP. 

1. “Qualify as a marksman in accord- 
ance with*the regulations of the National 
Rifle Association.” 

Boy Scouts desiring to qualify for this 
merit badge would all come under the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s regulations as 
Junior Marksmen. 

There are two standard tests submitted— 
the Indoor Qualification and the Outdoor 
Qualification. To qualify for the merit 
badge the boy may choose either. 

The rules of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion are as follows: 

Indoor Qualification: 

Each Junior member will fire 10 shots 

standing (offhand position) and 10 shots 
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N. R. A. 50-FOOT GALLERY TARGET, REDUCED 
TO ONE-THIRD SIZE. BULL’S-EYE COUNTS 5 


prone at 50 feet on the N. R. A. Gallery 
target. No sighting shots. Rifle—any .22 
caliber rifle with sights (other than tele- 
scopic) in front of the firing pin; ammuni- 
tion—any; position—both the body and 
the rifle must be free from all artificial 
support. Use of strap allowed in the prone 
position. 

Qualifying score—A competitor must 
make not less than 38 points standing and 
42 points prone, or a total score of 80 
points of a possible 100. (See target.) 
Competitors making less than 38 points at 
the standing position will not continue fir- 
ing at the prone position. 


Outdoor Qualification: 


Each Junior member will fire 10 shots 
standing and 10 shots prone at 200 yards 
on the U. S. Army target “ A.” Two sight- 
ing shots will be allowed on commence- 
ment of score. Arm—wu. S. rifle or car- 
bine (present or past types) or any mili- 
tary rifle viewed and stamped by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association; ammunition— 
any; position—both the body and the rifle 
must be free from all artificial support. 
Use of strap allowed in the prone position. 

Qualifying score—A competitor must 
make not less than 35 points standing and 
40 points prone, or a total of 75 points of 
a possible 100. Competitors making less 
than 35 points at the standing position will 
not continue firing at the prone position. 

General Regulations: 


The target must be suspended at least 
three inches from any backstop of wood or 
metal to prevent mutilation of target. 

Rules for Firing: 

1. Test for merit badge in marksmanship, 
both indoors and outdoors, must be held 
on a National Guard or Regular Army 
range. 

2. Range Officer appointed by the Court 
of Honor of the Local Council must be 
present when scores are shot for qualifica- 
tion, to supervise firing and certify scores. 

3. The muzzle of the rifle must at all 
times be kept pointed toward the target, and 
the rifle not loaded until the competitor is 
ready to fire. 

4. The value of a shot -will be deter- 
mined by the inside diameter of the bullet 
hole intersecting or entering the target 
subdivision nearest the bull’s-eye. 

(Next month Astronomy.) 














RALLY OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA IN GEORGIA LAST SUMMER 


News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes will be 
signed to all communications.) 


WENHAM, Mass.—Although only or- 
ganized in July, the Wenham troop already 
has five second class scouts, all of whom 
are “near first classers.” The campfire is 
the scene of all troop discussions, and 
claims for scoutcraft honors must be made 
and approved there. The staff is taken as 
a badge of office and is carried only by 
patrol leaders and their assistants. Wen- 
ham has been victorious in two “ scout- 
meets-scout” contests. Recently the dis- 
covery of a fire in the woods turned the 
scouts out for an experience at fire fighting. 
When Fire Warden Durgin arrived he 
found the blaze well under control, and he 
was so pleased with the boys’ discipline 
and efficiency that he employed the troop 
at the town’s (or township’s) expense to 
remain on duty till the last spark was ex- 
tinguished. 


McCreary, WasH.—During the summer 
the McCleary troop held two scout barbe- 
cues and fed about two hundred people 
each time, the proceeds going to furnish 
the scout home and make it an attractive 
community center. The “eats” at these 
affairs were prepared in a “bear hole” 
three feet wide, three feet deep and six feet 
long. A hot fire was kept here all night, 
and in the morning fifty pounds of sea- 
soned meat, wrapped in muslin, paper and 
wet burlap was buried in the hdt coals and 
ashes, with several jars of beans. At noon 
a sack of potatoes went into another hot 
pit. Dinner, with coffee, hot rolls and 
salads, was ready at 5.30, and—say! Some 
eats ! 


Summit, N. J.—Scout Master Guy Bates 
has organized a special first-aid corps for 
crowds, parades or other ceremonies. The 
tonneau of his motor car is removed and a 
specially built ambualnce body substituted, 
so that two persons in litters and four 
bearers as well as the driver can be car- 
ried. The troop has also a hospital tent 
with three field cots and necessary emer- 
gency supplies—also, from a picture sent to 
Boys’ Lire, an extra well upholstered camp 
cat. 


O.—The pool behind “The 
built almost entirely by 


LEBANON, 
Kids’ Dam,” 


scouts, is ready for the skating season. 
This summer a camp was established on 
the ground and reveille got the fellows up 
at 4.a.m. Some who worked all day in the 
city left at six; others worked on the dam 
till seven. Evening campfires included 
story telling and discussions, and once Mr. 
George Burba, editor of the Dayton News, 
told some Indian and Southern tales. A 
wet season temporarily put an end to the 
work, but after the contract for cement 
work was let the boys devoted several more 
days to generally cleaning up the bed of 
the stream above the dam. 


NortH CHELMSFORD, Mass.—The troop 
here had a formal opening of their new 
quarters on October 17 and proudly showed 
their guests through the “ spacious rooms,” 
one the general meeting place, the other a 
small library room. What was formerly a 
dilapidated blacksmith shop has been en- 
tirely renovated by the boys themselves, 
although the keen interest and practical 
suggestions of their friends and neighbors 
have helped them greatly. The organiza- 
tion is now placed on a sound financial 
basis and the scouts hope to continue the 
rapid progress of the past two years. 


Girard, O.—During October Troop No. 
1 hiked sixty-eight miles to Cleveland to 
march in a parade of welcome to the 
Bishop of Cleveland. Camping one night 
and hiking under heavy marching order 
Friday and Saturday, the scouts made the 
trip in fine style. In the parade it was said 
the troop attracted more applause than any 
other feature in the line of march. The 
papers warmly commended their grit and 
perseverance, and the undertaking. added 
greatly to the standing of the organization. 
Unfortunately the boys had to go back by 
rail, as school on Monday demanded their 
prompt return. 


Locansport, Inp—Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, are spending 2 days 
each month on a farm 3 miles north 


of this city, where they are building a log 
cabin. The work is being done under the 
direct supervision of Scout Master L. O. 
Wetzel, who is also special field scout 
commissioner for the state. The scouts 
have the “ pen” of the cabin built and are 
progressing rapidly with the remainder of 
the work. They have no tools except axes 
and a cross-cut saw. One of the boys fell 
from the top of the cabin and was con- 
siderably hurt by a log which fell on his 
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leg. A stretcher was made and the scouts 
got in some of their work on first aid. It 
was found that his leg was bruised, but 
no benes broken. During the work on the 
cabin the boys cook their own food from 
the raw material and build fires with only 
two matches.——Donatp Srx. 


Greensporo, N. C.—Under Mr. E. W. 
Yergin, boys’ secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
as scout master, the rise in membership of 
the Boy Scouts here has been remarkable. 
Their work has been good, too. Last 
spring they took up the anti-fly campaign, 
going to all stable owners with three sepa- 
rate petitions, attractively printed on col- 
ored slips and containing a pledge to keep 
the stables well cleaned. They met a great 
deal of success, very few refusing to sign, 
and just as few failing to live up to their 
pledges. The boys have since taken up a 
quite different activity and built a “ fort,” 
after a plan drawn by Patrol Leader Glenn 
Wyrick. Their annual banquet is held in 
January. 


Dover, O.—Troop No. 1 organized in 
April with twelve boys and has grown until 
thirty-three are now enrolled. Three can- 
didates are not quite old enough to become 
scouts, but when they are the second troop 
will be organized. Ten have just finished 
the second-class examination, and most of 
the others are working hard to become 
second-class scouts. In August twenty-two 
of the boys spent a week in camp at Center- 
ville Mills, O.; the Y. M. C. A. of Cleve- 
land owns the grounds and it is a delight- 
ful place for a camp. While there, writes 
their scout scribe, many of the scouts 
learned to swim and all of them to row a 
boat. “At camp we carried out the pro- 
gram of scout work, preparing the boys for 
their examinations. We had campfires, 
swimming, boating, baseball, scout games, 
and nature study in all its phases. We be- 
gan our hikes by walking twenty miles the 
last day; that day we went to Mantua and 
through one of the largest of the Standard 
Oil pumping stations; it was very instruct- 
ive and the fellows enjoyed it immensely.” 


St. Louts, Mo.—A “ pound party ” sounds 
as if the Boy Scouts received many good 
things, but really it was quite the other 
way. Seventy-one troops had these “ par- 
ties” at their headquarters Thanksgiving 
Day, and every boy brought a pound of 
somethin. edible—turkeys, chickens, hams, 
sugar, flour, coffee, bread, putatoes, rice, 
breakfast foods all were there. The scout 
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masters had obtained the names of deserv- 
ing and needy families, and when the bas- 
kets were made up twelve troops started 
out in automobiles to canvass the city. The 
boys had observed perfect secrecy in mak- 
ing their plans, and they carried out their 
work absolutely without ostentation. More 
than a hundred families were visited and 
Mr. Hoxton, the scout master of Troop 8, 
saw that the donations of clothing and bed 
covers were also distributed. Several fam- 
ilies were found to be completely destitute, 
with sick children and men out of work. 
These cases were reported and further as- 
sistance planned. Surely these scouts did 
many splendid good turns that day, but 
there is no doubt that they were them- 
selves happier for the good cheer they 
brought others. 


Kiowa, Kan.—Scout Master C. Day is 
giving his boys instruction in saving life 
from drowning, laying special emphasis 
upon a method of managing the victim, 
which he has found very successful. He 
advises approaching the person from be- 
hind, taking a firm grip under the arm- 
pits, and using the back of the hands as a 
leverage against the drowning person’s 
arms. This enables the saver to turn the 
“savee” in any direction, and prevents a 
death grasp. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Seven scouts of Troop 
27, with Scout Master Lester Harrisson, on 
their way to Forest Park, Saturday, De- 
cember 7, discovered black smoke com- 
ing out of a rear window on the lower 
floor of a two-family brick house on Man- 
ville place, the first street north of Ja- 
maica avenue, and also blowing up the 
dumbwaiter shaft of that building. They 
rushed across an intervening vacant lot 
back of the house in Jamaica avenue, 
jumped over the back fence, and open- 
ing the rear windows of the house pulled 
down the curtains which were on fire, 
while the scout master went to the front 
of the house and helped break in the 
door. The house was vacant except for a 
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baby, who was sleeping in one of the cen- 
ter rooms on the first floor, and whose 
mother was outside on Manville place, 
nearly out of her mind with fright. By 
the time the first policeman arrived the 
scouts had effected an entrance through 
the rear window, had discovered the baby 
sleeping in the carriage, and rescued it. 
Before the engines arrived they succeeded 
in passing out into the next yard much of 
the furniture on the first floor. Upon the 
arrival of the engines, the scouts were 
given entire charge of the maintenance of 
the police lines on the Jamaica avenue side 
of the building, thus relieving the regular 
officers and permitting them to give their 
attention to the handling of the crowds at 
the front of the building. The fire was 
checked after about forty-five minutes, 
when the scouts marched off for their 
afternoon sport in the park. 


BippEForD, Me.—The members of Troop 
1 have become expert fire fighters. Re- 
cently for eighteen hours steadily the boys 
fought a fierce blaze in the pine forest 
near the city. They helped the Fire De- 
partment to save a large number of build- 
ings, and were thanked by the chief of the 
department, who afterwards gave them 
drill in the principles and apparatus of fire 
fighting. The city paid the scouts for their 
time. Another forest fire in the summer, 
at Saco, where the troop was in camp, 
kept them busy, with scores of men, for 
several days. In June, returning from a 
wigwag practise, they helped save a large 
grocery store which was discovered to be 
on fire. The patrol was on hand when the 
hose reel arrived, and, after helping to at- 
tach the hose to the hydrant, they took two 
lines into the building, one going to the 
cellar. The same night the boys were 
again called out, this time to a saw-mill in 
the suburbs. At another fire in the city 
they saved nearly all the furniture from a 
blazing building. The boys are nearly all 
second-class scouts, and for real service to 
the community their work challenges the 
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DENVER—WHATS IN THE WAGON? 


record of any other patrol in the State of 
Maine. They are keen for long hikes, 
thinking nothing of doing eighteen miles 
a day, with a stop on the way for dinner 
of their own cooking. 


RutTLanp, Vt.—The scouts are fitting up 
a gym, club rooms and library in a brick 
barn of which they have been given the 
use. They put in an electric lighting sys- 
tem themselves, and their leader, Reginald 
Lyman, has a wireless station. 

Gowanpa, N. Y.—Troop 1 has made 
splendid progress in signaling. Recently 
they relayed a message by the Myer code 
through four stations, on hills about a 
mile apart, to a telephone, where the mes- 
sage was sent to Scout Master Livermore 
in his office in Gowanda. 


Baton Rouce, La.—The bravery of three 
scouts saved the life of Dalton Raymond, 
who was attacked by a bull in his father’s 
pasture. Young Raymond was gored in 
the leg and knocked down, and his collar- 
bone was broken. He kept his presence of 
mind and his comrades managed to fright- 
en the animal away. Then they applied a 
torniquet, which effectually stopped the 
flow of blood, and, building a stretcher, 
carried him some distance to secure aid. 


Hupson Center, N. H.—On Novem- 
ber 9 the football team representing the 
Ram patrol of Troop 1 defeated a picked 
team from North Hudson by the score of 
42 to 6. The boys of this patrol took two 
hikes during the summer, on one of which 
a real deer-tracking contest proved great 
practise, the boys succeeding in holding 
the trail very well.. 

WoopHaven, N. Y.—As good turns worth 
special mention by boys of Troop 2, Louis 
Betz rescued a lot of furniture from a 
burning house, and Walter Weller pulled 
a comrade from a bonfire into which he 
had leaped, miscalculating his distance, and 
extinguished the. boy’s clothing. 

Hosoxen, N. J.—A big, enthusiastic 
crowd turned out to the recent entertain- 
ment of the members of Troop 2 in the 
Mission House of the Holy Innocent. The 
Mayor and the Recorder of the city were 
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present and made addresses. A lecture on 
the movement was followed by a well exe- 
cuted drill which embodied examinations, 
signaling and the flag salute, and ended 
with patrol calls and “taps.” The enthusi- 
asm of the audience showed that the boys 
had gained something beside the money 
for their camping fund. 


The Lonesome Corner 


Two more Japanese boys are anxious to 
make friends in America. They write on 
very interesting picture post-cards, which 
collecting enthusiasts will jump at the 
chance to get. One boy writes: 

Eprtor Boys’ Lire: 

I am‘a boy in Japan: as I hoping to ex- 
change picture postcards with your boys 
who are your magazine loving. Please 
introduce me American boys on your mag- 
azine.- I have read in every month in 
Japan. Yours truly, 

N. Matsuoka. 

40 Nandomachi, Ushigome, Tokio, Japan. 

The other boy says briefly: 

Dear GENTLEMEN: 

I am sorry to have to trouble you, but 
will you kindly introduce me to your 
reader. Yours very truly, 

YosHIKUNI Hosopa. 

Yotsuya, Tokio, Japan. 


Coming nedrer home, Assistant Scout 
Master R. S. Dean, of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, wishes to correspond with other scout 
masters or their assistants throughout the 
country. Address him in care of the Lone- 
some Corner, Boys’ Lire. 


Useful Hints 


Be careful of stepping on loose stones, 
especially on a hillside. A round one may 
roll under you some day and stand you on 
the back of your neck. 





Bay rum, such as men use after shaving, 
is fine for chapped hands. 





Competitions in lariat throwing and life- 
ring throwing are recommended to troops 
as of more value than some others. They 
promote life-saving ability. 





Learn to change your stride when on a 
hike. Edward Payson Weston, greatest of 
all pedestrians, has several different 
“gaits,”” and rests himself by changing 
them. 





The standard kind of rope used for lari- 
ats is manila, three-eighths inch in diam- 
eter, stretched to eliminate tendency to 
kink. Use a brass honda. 





The weight of the speckled brook trout 
‘(S. fontinalis) can be pretty accurately 
estimated from the length of the fish. 
Theodore Gordon, one of the best in- 
formed and most experienced of the fly- 
fishermen in this country, says “a good 
eleven-incher may weigh one-half pound, 
a twelve-inch fish should balance a three- 
quarter pound weight, and on our moun- 
tain streams the one that balances a one- 
pound weight will be close to fourteen 
inches long, although in some rather slow- 
flowing streams, rich in trout food, a thir- 
teen-incher may do it.” 
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Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 


(If you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in this de- 
partment of Boys’ Lire. Contributions 
will be signed, and $1.00 each will be paid 
every month for the two best Discoveries 
submitted. ) 


The Winter Fire 


When the snow lies so deep on the 
ground as to make it too difficult a task to 
brush the ground clear when you wish to 
build a fire, first lay on the snow a sort of 
close-twined hearth of green wood, and 
then build your fire on this. The green 
wood will not burn, and thus your fire will 
not sink out of sight by the melting of the 
snow and leave you out of warmth. 

GerorGE RoseErts, JR. 


Watch Out for Dry-Rot 


Leather straps, such as skate straps, knap- 
sack straps, etc., as well as ax sheaths, trav- 
eling bags and suitcases, should be oiled 
with neat’s foot oil to prevent dry rot. 
Horsemen have to oil their harness, despite 
the fact that it absorbs much oil from the 
bodies of the horses. Fifteen cents’ worth 
of oil and a little elbow grease will go a 
long way. But they must be used when 
there appears to be no need for them. It 
is a preventive, not a cure. 


An Ash Sifting Wrinkle 


Many boys who do not live in the big 
cities where almost everyone lives in flats, 
have to sift the ashes from the furnace and 
the kitchen range of their home. It saves 
a surprising amount of coal. And ash sift- 
ers are made nowadays that “are a pleas- 
ure” to operate—all you have to do is 
dump in the ashes, drop the lid and turn a 
crank. But although the manufacturers 
claim their sifters are “ dustless,” every boy 
knows they are not. And no fellow likes 
to get ashes up his nose, in his hair and 
on his clothes—even old clothes. Cut a pole 
about four feet long and put a big screw- 
eye in one end of it that will be large 
enough to slide onto the handle of the 
sifter. With this you can stand far enough 
away to avoid the dust, using the pole as a 
piston rod to crank the sifter. The pole is 
also handy to push the ashes down into the 
sifter once in a while. 


Wind-Break for the Camp Fire 


Part of the equipment of every patrol 
of Boy Scouts, or of every party of boys’ 
who go camping, should be a strip of un- 
bleached muslin, a yard or more wide by 
eight feet long, and fitted with three tapes 
at each end. By driving three stakes in 
the ground in such a manner that when the 
sheet is stretched around them it will form 
a wide V, with the peak to windward, 
you have the best kind of a wind-break 
for your cooking fire, with ample room all 
around it and comparative freedom from 
ashes and smoke, which otherwise would 
be bothersome if there should be any 
wind blowing. And after supper it makes 
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a fine reflector to throw the heat upon 
those who lounge before the fire. 

The cloth should be waterproofed by 
the sugar of lead and alum process, as this 
will make it comparatively fireproof as 
well. When not in use as a wind-break it 
will be useful as a pack-cloth, poncho or 
tarpaulin. 


To Light Fires Easily 


Save corks from empty bottles. Dry 
them and soak in kerosene. Put a small 
paper bag of them in your knapsack and on 
rainy days or when you are in a hurry or 
the wind is blowing hard they will be a big 
help in getting your fire started. 


Goods for Light Tents 


Scouts who want to combine lightness 
and compactness with strength and dura- 
bility in a tent for hikes should get No. 1 
Egyptian sail cloth, or “spinnaker duck.” 
This cotton goods waterproofed with par- 
affine is the material commonly called “ bal- 
loon silk” by tentmakers. The weave is 
much closer than that of our common un- 
bleached sheeting, which so many recom- 
mend for light tents, and consequently a 
tent of it is stronger and less prone to 
leak. It comes thirty inches wide and costs 
about thirty cents a yard. It is much used 
for making racing sails for canoes and 
small yachts. 


A Muscle Saver 


If you have ever had to pump the water 
out of a cellar, you know that the pump 
you used was a back-breaker. You had to 
pull or lift to raise the water, instead of 
pushing down in the usual pumping manner, 
which permits the pumper to avail him- 
self of the advantage of his weight. Next 
time try this: Get a long, narrow board, 
about 1 x 3 inches and Io to 14 feet long. 
Fix it spring-board fashion at one end and 
secure the other end with a short piece of 
rope to the handle of the pump. Arrange 
so the spring of the board helps you lift 
the pump handle and the weight of the 
water. On the down stroke you have only 
the spring of the board to overcome. 


The Stamp Album 


3 you think of getting good 

stamps, get a good stamp album. 
Your collection will never be a satisfactory 
one unless it is adequately housed. A cheap 
album is all very well for the boy who just 
plays at stamp collecting, who amasses 
about two or three hundred, and sticks 
them haphazard in an album just because 
they look “ pretty.” 

But for the keen collector, for the fellow 
who is going to persevere till he has made 
his hobby a real joy, a first-rate home—an 
“ elegant and commodious residence,” as the 
real estate advertisements say—is absolutely 
necessary. 

There’s nothing like starting well. Take 
the stamps you have, no matter ‘how few 
they are, and introduce them to a spacious, 
comfortable album with every modern im- 
provement. 

They will look lost, you say? Never 
mind that. If you are a conscientious 
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A collec- 


worker you will soon remedy it. 
tion that has room for expansion will grow. 


One that is cramped will not—cannot. 
Why? Because soon, for want of space, 
the specimens will all become jumbled to- 
gether; eventually all the room allotted to 
one country will be occupied ; then an over- 
flow meeting will have to be held on another 
page. Altogether, the result will be deplor- 
able. 

You can get albums to-day at extraordi- 
nary cheap prices, which render every as- 
sistance to the collector. Some contain 
maps and a complete catalogue, illustrated, 
of the world’s stamps. That is the kind 
of album you want. Your stamps will look 
well in it, you can refer to the catalogue for 
information, and you can study the atlas at 
leisure. Remember, in philately you should 
combine recreation with instruction. Your 
hobby is going to teach you just so much ds 
you are willing to learn. 

The whole success of your collection will 
depend upon its arrangement, so when you 
begin the delightful task of furnishing your 
album, go slowly. 

One important word—abhor glue and 
paste. Use these and you utterly ruin your 
stamps. The best way to attach specimens 
to the page is to use transparent gum 
hinges. It is easy then to examine a stamp 
at any time without damage either to itself 
or the album. 

Each country’s stamps should be ar- 
ranged in sets. It is as much a philatelic 
crime to mix specimens of various issues 
hopelessly together as it would be to stick 
those of half a dozen different countries on 
the one page. 

Your album should be clear and explana- 
tory; it should show you plainly not only 
what stamps you have, but what you haven't, 
as well. But many albums only look like 
a picture puzzle, for the simple reason that 
their owners plunge headlong into trouble 
by placing their stamps in long meaning- 
less rows. 

The only way to get on in stamp collect- 
ing is by keeping each set distinct—by al- 
lotting space in your album for the com- 
plete set. Take, for instance, Holland. 

Now, the first Netherland issue was in 
1852, when three varieties were struck. So 
the first three spaces on your Holland page 
should be given to these and the next three 
to the issue of 1864, when several important 
alterations were made. The values and 
colors remairfi the same, but in the later 
issue the “ Postzegel” is beneath the head 
of William the Third (which faces to the 
right, while in after issues it looks to the 
left), the stamp is perforated, and there is 
no water mark. 

In 1867 there was a fresh issue of six 
values. Suppose of these you have the 5, 
10, 15, and 25 cents. You lack, to complete 
the set, the 20 and 50. Therefore, you must 
not put the four you have in an unbroken 
line, but after the 15 you must leave a 
square for the reception of the 20. That 
blank space will be a perpetual reminder 
that it is wanted, as will be the one where 
the 50 is to go. 

It is not a bad plan to write neatly in the 
space the value and color of the missing 
specimen, 20-cent, green, and so on. It is 
an aid to memory—and to succeed in stamp 
collecting you must keep your memory ac- 
tive all the time. 
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Peace, and Patrol Names 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


CuieF Scout 


New Year's Greeting 


Ho! Boy Scouts of America: 

Another year has gone and a new one 
dawned in peace. This is a good time to 
look back on our record and forward on 
our plans for the future. What are you 
going to do this coming season? Win your 
second-class badge! Bring in a new ten- 
derfoot, or, better still, get up a deputa- 
tion to bring in some new scout master. 
So long as. you set out with a plan you are 
sure to get good results. 

A lady said to me out West not long 
ago: “I don’t know much about the Boy 
Scouts, but I always get a comfortable 
feeling of safety when I meet one in some 
strange place. I know that here is some 
one who is kind; manly and ready to help 
me.” Isn’t it a fine thing to have this idea 
diffused throughout the land among those 
who know little more than the name of 
our organization? This is one of the re- 
sults of right plans on the part of our 
scouts. 

It is nearly a hundred years now since 
there was war between England and 
America. Soon we shall be celebrating 
the hundred years of peace between these 
two countries that have three thousand 
miles of common frontier without a gun 
or a sentry. on guard. And yet there has 
been no cause to regret this seeming care- 
lessness. Why? Because the spirit of 
brotherhood has hovered over the coun- 
cils of the two nations. And it is that 
spirit of brotherhood that the Boy Scout 
Movement is chiefly formed to promote. 
Four hundred. thousand of our youth— 
future leading Americans—and two hun- 
dred thousand young Britishers have 
joined this society, whose avowed object 
is to foster the brotherhood of man. 

Other men are striving ‘to impress the 
thought on the grown-ups. We seek the 
more plastic material, and work with the 
youth, the boys who will be voters a few 
years from now. 

Our scouts far inland, and indeed every- 
where, may wonder what they have to do 
with the peace of nations. The answer 
is they have something to do now, and 
more to do every year, and a great deal 
to do when the time comes for them to 
cast their votes. In the meantime they 
can help the cause by extending the 
brotherhood idea at home. For example, 
helping to make peace between your gang 
and the gang on the next street—and you 
will find it easy provided you set out in 
the scouting spirit. 

Wouldn’t that be a good resolve to take 
for the coming year; that somehow you 
will bring about peace between two fac- 
tions that have been perilously near to 
open hostilities ? 

With brotherly greetings from all of us 
at Headquarters. Your friend, 

Ernest THompson SETON, 
Chief Scout. 


More Patro. NaMEs 


Here are a few more suggestions for 
new patrol names, to add to those I gave 


last month: 


SHAMROCKS 


id 


BROOM 
Yellow on red. “A clean sweep.” 


a 


RUBY LAMP 


Brown with black line and ruby center on 
pale green. 


STEEL TRAP 
Dark blue on buff. 





e275. 
TURKEY 
Black on yellow. 





GAME 
Red on yellow or black on red. 





S75. 
MEADOW LARK 
Gold and brown on blue. A warbling whistle. 








LOON 
Black and white on blue. 


“ Whoo-00-00-00. 
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Partners 


(Continued from page 4) 


sistent; he felt it his duty to teach his 
friend the manly art of self-defense. 

When the mill got too fast, Blackbirch 
would clinch with arms and legs, and down 
they would go, to wrestle it out on the 
floor. Or maybe, if they happened to be 
having their set-to out on the snow, where 
there was plenty of room, the Indian 
would run away. And well he might, for 
when Tommy sent in an occasional scien- 
tific punch, timed to catch him off balance, 
and with all Tommy’s weight thrown into 
it, it jarred him from crown to heels. 
Through it all, however, Blackbirch clung 
to his hope of making a good trapping 
partner of the white boy. Not that he pre- 
ferred him to one of his own race—far 
from it! But simply because no one else 
would trap with him. 

Then one day, when the snow was gone 
from the southern slopes of the lake shore 
and the big bear traps were set, a curious 
thing happened. Blackbirch came in from 
his east trap line in a fury. And after an 
hour or two Tommy found out what it 
was about. 

Somebody else was in the bush. Some- 
body else had been on Francois’ trap lines. 
Somebody else had taken one of Francois’ 
beaver traps. It was a man who wore 
boots; not moccasins, but boots, with heels 
on them. Francois was to trap in this 
place, nobody but Francois—and Tommy. 
It was not that he cared for one beaver 
trap, with maybe a beaver in it. This man 
with the boots was no trapper, anyhow. It 
was that this man was cruising, going 
about looking at the timber and blazing 
the trees. Didn’t Francois know? Hadn't 
he followed? It was the getting ready for 
lumbering, or maybe mining. That meant 
no more trapping here for Francois—and 
Tommy. And who was it that went cruis- 
ing, anyway? Nobody but McKee! Mc- 
Kee, the lumber boss. And Blackbirch 
counted the cartridges in the magazine of 
his rifle. 

“We'll go after him,” said Tommy. 
“We'll wallop him good for stealing that 
trap!” 

“Me shoot,” growled the Indian, mak- 
ing suggestive pantomime. 

“Aw, come off! What you giving us? 
That’s murder. Knock his block off.” 
And Tommy elaborated with a swing at 
an imaginary McKee. 

“Boxum mitt no _ hurt,” 
Indian. “Me shoot.” 

“Use your blooming bare knuckles!” 
stormed Tommy. “I will. If there’s any 
shooting, I'll lick the party that does it.” 

But Blackbirch had his own plans, and 
he went about them in his own way. He 
resented Tommy’s interference, as he had 
resented the boxing lessons, but, as usual, 
he took the easy way, and kept silent. 
They did not go out together looking for 
McKee. 

‘It was more by luck than by scoutcraft 
that Tommy came upon the thief. Had 
Blackbirch been tending his traps that day 
—but ke wasn’t. He was away, somewhere, 
with his gun. And Tommy walked right 


retorted the 


up behind the intruder unseen and un- 
heard, the latter being busy hauling up 
another beaver trap where Blackbirch had 
set it at a break which he had chopped in 
the beavers’ dam. 

“ Ah, ha!” cried Tommy. 
the goods.” 

The stranger whirled. It was McKee! 
And instantly he sprang at Tommy. He 
kicked as he had never kicked before, 
and for good measure he jerked a belt 
axe from its sheath at his waist and strove 
earnestly to smash Tommy’s skull. But he 
struck so hard, and his hand was so wet 
from hauling up the chain of the beaver 
trap, that the axe flew out of his grasp. 

While McKee fought like a_ fury, 
‘Tommy took it coolly, dodging kicks, duck- 
ing, blocking, and breaking McKee’s 
clinches with uppercuts that fairly lifted 
the lumberman off his feet. He knew his 
chance had come, and he had not learned 
to box for nothing. Besides, he had been 
eating meat three times a day for nearly 
four months. He began to chaff the big 
timber cruiser. But when at last the lum- 
berman found his belt axe, and reached for 
it, Tommy suddenly lost his temper. 

“Watch out, now,” he snapped. “I'll 
show you how to whip a man clean 
and decent, you dirty coward. Just one 
little punch, and no blood spilt nor bones 
broken. Watch out now!” And he fid- 
dled menacingly, measuring his distance. 
“This is the corkscrew punch.” He set 
himself, then let drive like a baseball 
pitcher, with a curving, overhand swing 
that started low, twisted, and was backed 
up with his entire weight, and emphasized 
by a hissing grunt as it landed in the pit 
of McKee’s stomach. That ended it, for 
the lumberman was cleanly knocked out. 

When he came to, McKee had been 
stripped of his mackinaw coat. Tommy 
sat on a log close by, buttoning it around 
him. 

“That’s robbery!” 

“ Help! Murder! Police!” jeered 
Tommy. “What you kicking about? 
Didn’t you try your hardest to murder me 
just now with a blooming axe! If you'd 
fight clean and decent and manly I’d treat 
you the same. My old coat’ll be a bit 
small, but you can take it along for evi- 
dence.. Tell ’em I whipped you and took 
your coat away from you. I'll come out 
as soon as Blackbirch has caught his 
blessed bears. I’ll give you back your coat 
then. And I’ll whip you again for the 
pleasure of proving to your friends that 
I did it in here, if you insist. Now you 
pike out, else I’ll paste you again.” 

McKee did not wait to put on Tommy’s 
ragged coat. He grabbed it up and slunk 
away, casting furtive glances in all direc- 
tions, anxious to cut and run, yet fearful 
of running into the Indian, who must be 
somewhere about. 

As has been said, Blackbirch had plans 
of his own. But when, five minutes after 
this, he heard a movement on the moose 
path he was so patiently watching, and 
saw McKee’s bruised and frightened face, 


“ Caught with 


protested McKee. 
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it surprised him a little, and he shot wild. 
McKee fled for his life, back on the 


trail. And he encountered Tommy coming 
on the run. 

“What's the matter?” demanded 
Tommy, blocking the way. ‘“ Who’s shoot- 
ing?” 

“The Cree!” gasped the now terrified 
McKee. “Don’t stop me! The Cree will 


shoot me!” 

“He will, will he?” said Tommy, strid- 
ing forward. “I'll knock his block off.” 
Something heavy in a pocket of the macki- 
naw coat banged against his thigh annoy- 
ingly. He pulled out McKee’s revolver— 
and slipped it back again. 

Blackbirch had followed closely and 
stealthily after McKee, filled with passion 
at having missed, and now, Indian-like, 
bent upon trailing him to another oppor- 
tunity. Hearing voices, and then coming 
upon the two white men, he charged for- 
ward in sudden fury. 

“Bang!” went the Cree’s .44 Win- 
chester, and bark flew from a limb close 
above Tommy’s head. They grappled, and 
McKee stood spellbound. Back and forth 
they fought for possession of the rifle, the 
Indian grunting demoniacally and heav- 
ing about like a bucking horse, Tommy 
clinching desperately, not daring to let 
go and risk a punch. They fell to the 
ground, and they got up again, still 
wrestling. 

McKee came closer. Perhaps he was 
impelled by race instinct; or it may have 
been he was conscious that his own safety 
depended upon the outcome. Perhaps he 
saw the coward’s opportunity he had long 
been looking for. At any rate, he came 
closer, with a round stone in his hand. 
And suddenly he brought the stone down 
on Blackbirch’s head with crushing force. 
That ended the struggle. 

Together the two white men carried the 
Indian to his cabin. They took him inside 
and laid him on his bunk. Tommy set the 
offending rifle in a corner and went, to 
work at first aid. Blackbirch was uncon- 
scious and breathing heavily. His head 
was not cut, but there was no telling how 
much damage had been done. 

Having done what they could to-revive 
him, without avail, Tommy and McKee 
at last went outside and walked down to 
the canoe landing, and there sat down. 

“Well,” said Tommy, “are you satis- 


fied now? Why couldn’t you use your 
hands, like a man?” He pulled out the 
revolver. “I suppose you’d have used this 


if you’d had it,” he continued, and passed 
the weapon over to McKee. “It’s a won- 
der you didn’t try to use it on me. Does 
everybody commit murder in this benighted 
country?” 

“He’s a bad Indian. He deserves it,” 
answered McKee. “He shot at me. And 
tie shot at you. I hope he dies, but he 
won't. He’s too mean. He'll wait and 
get killed some time when the other man 
hasn’t any witness to clear him. He’s got 
a bad reputation. He don’t belong with 
these Indians around here—he isn’t a 
*Jibway, he’s a Cree. He came down here 
from the Northwest, after serving a term 
in the pen. I’ve got his history from a 
friend in the Mounted Police. I wouldn’t 


pull a gun on any man unless I had to. I 
wouldn’t have hit at you with my axe if 
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I hadn’t been taken by surprise that way 
and hadn’t thought the Cree was with 


you. I thought at first I had to fight for 
my life. A man’s got a right to use a 
weapon when his life depends on it.” 

Tommy began whittling a stick. 

“You better come along out with me,” 
continued McKee. “He is a bad Indian. 
and he will stick a knife in you or shoot 
you in the back sooner or later, for some 
little thing. You come along with me and 
I'll get you a job. We can forget today and 
that afternoon in Liskeard. I haven’t got 
anything against you. And you're too 
good a lad to be out here in the bush liv- 
ing with an Indian, especially one you 
don’t know anything about. You come 
along out with me, and I'll fix you up 
with some clothes and get you a job. Let 
the dirty Cree keep your share of the furs 
if you like; he’ll cheat you anyhow.” 

Tommy closed his knife and put it in 
his pocket. “I haven’t got anything against 
you, either, McKee,” said he, “seeing 
you’re so ignorant. And so I’m going to 
give you back your coat. Now you listen,” 
and he leveled an impressive finger at 
McKee. “Blackbirch is my pal, under- 
stand, and has treated me friendly. I stick 
by him, see? I don’t care if he’s even 
done murder. And while I personally 
haven’t got anything against you, he has, 
and a whole lot, for shoving him against 
that stove and for busting his head to- 
day, and maybe a lot more I don’t know 
about. You pulled up his beaver traps, 
too. Now you’d have me go off and leave 
him all alone with his head broke. That’s 
pretty near enough to make me mad, 
McKee, if you’ll remember I’m his pal.” 

“He has no right catching beaver here,” 
declared McKee. “He has no right trap- 
ping here at all. The Temiskaming & 
Northern Development Company owns all 
this-land, and he hasn’t any permit to trap 
here.” 

“JT don’t know anything about that,” an- 
swered Tommy. “But Frank is my pal, 
and I'll give you back your coat, and then, 
by dad, you pike out!” He stood up to 
take off the big green-and-red checkered 
mackinaw coat. 

“Bang!” <A cloud of black powder 
smoke belched from the door of Black- 
birch’s cabin. Tommy pitched forward on 
the canoe landing. McKee made one tre- 
mendous jump, and was safe in the bushes. 
There he paused to look back. The cock- 
ney was getting up. 

“Bang!” <A bullet ploughed through 
the outside birch pole of the landing and 
ricocheted away across the patches of sur- 
face water on the ice on the lake. Tommy 
ran for it. 

“Come on!” urged McKee, and he ran 
on ahead through the timber, along the 
bank of the lake. 

“ Hey, wait up,” called Tommy presently, 
and McKee waited. 

“Come on now,” implored McKee. 
“We got to get out of here. Did he hit 
you?” He held his revolver in his hand 
and anxiously watched the back trail. 
“Did he hit you, kid?” 

“T’m bleeding a bit,” answered Tommy, 
drawing a long breath. “But I don’t feel 
hurt. It’s under my arm,” and he explored 
gingerly. “Cut a few feathers for me, 
that’s all,” he continued, and grinned as he 
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HEAP BIG INJUN—WHAT’S HIS TRIBE? 


Puzzle 


In fact, two or three puzzles. 


No. 1.—For instance, the Indian above. 


what state the photograph was made? 


Can you correctly guess his tribe and in 


The first correct answer will entitle the sender to a year’s subscription to Boys’ 


LIFE. 


he opens which contains the right answer will receive the prize. 


January 31, 1913. 


The letters will be opened by the Puzzle Editor, and the sender of the first one 


Competition ends 


No. 2.—A prize of $1.00 will be paid for the best letter of 200 words or less, by a 
boy not more than seventeen years old, telling what he thinks is the most interesting 


thing in the present number of Boys’ LiFe. 
A similar prize will be awarded the other winner in the case of a tie. 
No money or stamps are to be sent with contributions. 


at this office. 


Competition closes on January 31, 1913, 


Correspondence will be 


confined to the winners, whose names will be published in this department. 
Address, Puzzle Editor, 
Care of Boys’ Lire, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





viewed his bloody fingers. ‘ Now, it’s 
funny I should be knocked down. What 
you doing with that gun? Put it away, or 
I'll bust it over your head.” 

McKee put the revolver in his pocket. 
“Come on,” he begged, panic-stricken. 
“He'll get us both,” and he started on 
again. 

Tommy took off the mackinaw coat, 
then stopped. “Here, take your blooming 
coat,” said he; “that’s what Blackbirch 
was shooting at, I guess, thinking I 
was you. Now get out of here before I 
get mad at you.” 

“T tell you to come on!” urged McKee. 
“You fool, that dirty Cree will murder 
you on sight—he’s gone bad.” 

“One — two — three — four,” counted 
Tommy, meantime stuffing nonchalantly at 
the bullet scratch on his side with his 
handkerchief. ‘“ Four times he shot, and 
he only had four cartridges. I know, for 
he was saving them for bear. And me run- 
ning from an empty gun!. Ho, ho! Now 
you pike out, McKee.” 

“You better come on,” warned McKee, 
starting off, his eyes still wildly searching 
the back trail. And then, as a final effort: 


“You'll wish to Heaven you’d taken a 
white. man’s advice! Your dirty Indian 
pardner don’t need any gun—his long suit 
is his knife! Look here,’ and he came 
back and shook his big fist impressively. 
“T was after him that afternoon at Lis- 
keard. I kicked that skunk of a Cree that 
afternoon to make him pull his knife, and 
the brother of the white man he stabbed 
out at Prince Albert was there with a gun 
to see that I didn’t get hurt. Do you under- 
stand that?” 

“TI understand everything you've said, 
McKee,” replied Tommy. “But I don’t 
need any advice from the like of you. I 
can take care of myself and I'll take care 
of Blackbirch—and his enemies. When I get 
through with him for this,” and he tapped 
his wound, “he'll be offering me a job for 
the summer the same as you. And I don’t 
mind telling you I’m going to take him 
up. I’m going to get him to pull out and 
go to Temagami and take up guiding. And 
I’m going to be his partner. He was a 
friend to me when I needed one, and I’m 
going to stick by him. Now you pike out!” 
He advanced with a menacing crouch. 

And McKee piked. 
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** Buckskin’’ Men 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


Nationa, Scout CoMMISSIONER 


HIS month I present you with the 
real Buckskin Calendar, the only 
one ever printed. 

It has taken me years of time to collect 
the material necessary to make this one 
little calendar, which you could copy in 
a few moments. But it was fun doing 
it, and educative in the highest degree. It 
was inspiring to read over the lives of our 
old buckskin knights. In fact, it is hardly 
fair to call them knights, because they 
were so far superior to the old savages of 
King Arthur’s time—white savages who 
went to the blacksmith to buy their clothes 
and galavanted around on horses that were 
covered with barbaric bed quilts—primi- 
tive, showy savages. 

There is no denying that some of the 
old buckskin men were dandies, too, in 
their way; that is, when these old buck- 
skin men were not old, but young. And 
there is a time in the life of every boy 
when it is perfectly natural and right for 
him to be more or less of a dandy; that 
is, there is a time in our life when it is 
perfectly natural, normal, and _ conse- 
quently right that we should pay more 
than casual attention to our dress. 

Captain Mayne Reid has given us a 
splendid pen picture of the typical buck- 
skin man; it was written at a time when 
the buckskin men still existed and were 
armed and clothed like the men of 
Boone’s and Kenton’s time. I am laying 
particular stress upon this because the 
costume worn by these old fellows is the 
only typical American costume. The other 
clothes we have worn, from the cavaliers 
and Puritans down to the present day, are 
just the same as the clothes worn in many 
other parts of the world and all over 
Europe. Here is Captain Mayne Reid’s 
description : 

“He stands leaning on his long, straight 
rifle, looking into the fire. He is sjx feet 
in his moccasins, and of a build that sug- 
gests the idea of strength and Saxon an- 
cestors. His arms are like young oaks; 
and his hand, grasping the muzzle of his 
gun, is large, fleshless and muscular. His 
cheek is broad and firm; the eye is gray 
or blueish gray, small and slightly crowed 
at the corners; it is well set and seldom 
wanders, seems to look into you rather 
than at you; the hair is brown and the 
complexion, although dark as that of a 
mulatto, is only so from tan; it- was once 
fair—a blonde. The whole expression is 
bold, but good-humored and generous. 

“The dress is of home manufacture— 
that is, of his home, the prairie and wild 
mountain, where the material has been 
bought by a bullet from his rifle. It is the 
work of his own hands, and consists of 
a hunting shirt of dressed deerskin, 
smoked to the softness of gloves; leggins 
reaching to the waist, and moccasins of 
the same material. The shirt is belted at 
the waist, but open at the breast and 
throat, where it falls back in a graceful 
cape, just covering the shoulders. Under- 


neath is seen the undershirt of finer mate- 
rial. On his head is a racoon cap, with 
the face of the animal looking to the front, 
while its barred tail hangs like a plume, 
drooping over his left shoulder. 

“His accouterments are a bullet pouch 
made from the undressed skin of a moun- 
tain cat; a huge crescent-shaped cow- 
horn, upon which he has engraved many 
strange records in picture writing; his 
arms consist of a long knife and a rifle 
with a barrel nearly five feet long; so 
straight that the line of the barrel scarcely 
deflects from that of the butt. 

“But while little apparent attention has 
been paid to ornament of dress, arms or 
equipment, yet there is a certain pic- 
turesque gracefulness in the hang of his 
tunic-like shirt (wamus), a_ stylishness 
about the fringe of the cape and leggins 
and a jauntiness in the set of the coon 
cap, which shows the wearer is not un- 
mindful of his personal appearance.” 
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Daniel Boone, however, lacked that 
jauntiness, and there was no suggestion of 
the “dandy” in his dress, but Daniel 
Boone was not unmindful of his personal 
appearance. He was a grave, dignified. 
quiet man, five feet ten inches tall, deep- 
chested, built like a football athlete. His 
hair was a reddish or chestnut brown; he 
wore it long and clubbed in the back, that 
is, gathered up like the wigs that you see 
in the pictures of Washington’s day. But 
Boone was of Quaker ancestors and 
Quaker training; consequently he was 
careful to dress very plainly, and in place 
of the jaunty coonskin cap, he wore a 
broad-brimmed Quaker hat, and, in place 
of the fawn-colored buckskins, he wore 
leggins, wamus and moccasins of buck- 
skin dyed black. 

The description by Captain Mayne Reid 
would fit very well a pen picture of Simon 
Kenton; but what I wanted to call to your 
attention, boys, is this: Never since the 
world began was there a braver set of 
men than our old buckskin pioneers. They 
were empire builders, and possibly had 
more to do with making America what it 
is to day than did the dashing cavalier of 
the Virginia coast, the somber Puritan of 
the New England coast or the adven- 
turous priest of the Canadian wilderness. 
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The priest would have added all this 
country to France, the cavaliers and 
Puritans would have been satisfied, more 
than satisfied, to have had the Mississippi 
for our Western boundary. Of course, the 
first cavaliers and the first Puritans did 
not know that there was a Mississippi 
river; but their descendants, even as late 
as Thomas Jefferson’s time, thought it was 
foolish for us to want those “useless” 
Western deserts on the other side of the 
Mississippi. It was our buckskin men, 
the real American scouts, who, without 
bag or baggage, blanket or tent, saved the 
day for us at King’s Mountain, explored. 
defended, and made possible the settlement 
of our Western countries. And these men, 
who were moral, God-fearing, generous. 
kind, courageous scouts, are the fellows 
you boys should try to emulate. 

So I have made you a _ Buckskin 
Calendar, in which I have given you the 
old pioneer seasons; also the Indian 
moons for the month, and the scout moons 
for the month, each one with a scout birth- 
day, and the tenderfoot moons for the 
month. Cut this calendar out and tack 
it up in your assembly room or over your 
own private desk, and every time you look 
at it, remember the old American scout, 
and also do not forget that the calendar 
is intended as a Happy New Year to you. 


Tying Them Blindfolded 


Scout Master George Roberts, Jr. of 
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# Be On Guard 
Against Wet Feet 
m Wet feet mean colds and 
sickness. Waterproof 
your walking boots and 
school shoes with 
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THE FEET ORY 


a liquid, rubber dressing 


The Barney & Berry superior 
edge holds to the ice; the fasten- 
ings hold to the shoe, ne 

and the name holds 





for shoes, boots or any- your confidence. 
‘ Barney & Berry 
thing leather. Hasa skates are depend- 


base of pure rubber; able. raw g pleas- 
it soaks into the poe ag or boys 


and 
seams, pores and in and used 


. for fifty years“wher- Z 
stitches and makes ever water freezes.” (al 














the leather soft and If your dealer 
pliable—lengthens its hasn't the style you S 
@ life and waterproofs it Ss deadline all 4 
thoroughly. Will not —— containing Jil 
7 es, program 
discolor tan shoes. for skating contest 
Buy of druggist, shoe store, sport- and information 
ing goods store, grocer, or send us about constructing 
25c for 3 oz. can. an ice rink. 
NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY BARNEY 2 BERRY 
104 Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 139 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Quality Made the Name Famous. 
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. . " Twelve handsomely embossed cards, each 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., can tie the following 268 Pages, Sil Astichee deere alcel a Sout Law cn kh. to mall tee Coen, ee 
knots blindfold. Who can equal it? Instrument. _ Superb Quality. Lowest delay as there are only a fewleft. Made to eell 
Prices. Easy Spements._ Toe a for 25 cents the set. 

* Square knot. the U.S. Goverument. 0" © SN CORNISH EMBOSSING PROCESS CO. 

* Granny knot. 149, dthive, Cindanati 272 5. Wabash Av., Chicago 26134 Middle St. Portland, Me. 

* Weaver’s bend. 

Sertion: d'e DUCR’S 2IS,.37277425 CATALOG 

Bowline on a bight. ELECTRICAL AND WIRELESS 

Spanish bowline. Will be mailed to you upon on" of 6c, stamps or coin, which you may deduct 

Anchor bend. on your first Pasoll ota of $1 reat cost of catalog and low prices prohibit 

Sheepshank—temporary and permanent. Sona et ie to those me really interested. oa iS, OVER, S00 catalog in its line. 

Two half hitches. ale Be experimental use,with complete diagrams, etc., Ispp.T: vr Instruments, 2 

+ Clove hitch. . event Commercial motors; 175 pp. flash-lights, lighting plants, ammeters, automobile accessories, ies, launck 








Catspaw. 

Figure eight. 

Stevedore’s knot. 

Slip or halter knot. 

Timber hitch. 

Blackwall’s hitch. 

Fisherman’s knot. 

Double Carrick bend. 

Bow knot. 

Bow knot that will not untie. 

Surgeon’s knot. 

Marling-spike hitch. 

Crossing hitch. 

Binder knot. 

Studding sail tack bend. 

Studding sail halliard bend. 

Magnus hitch. 

Farmer’s loop. 

Harness hitch. 

Rope tackle. 

Scaffold hitch. 

Midshipman’s hitch. 

Bowline with a bight. 

Hitching tie. 

Double weaver’s bend. 

The emergency rope halter might be 
added, save that it is a combination of 2 
other knots. 


© - two wa 
tin Gees 9 Saset Sailor’s, cowboy’s and circus. 








ting outfits, tools, pocket knives, Victrolas, mirroscopes, railways, and electrical and mechanical 
THE J. J. DUCK CO., 415-417 St. Clair St., Toledo, Oh10 cece! 


























BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


You want the official knife recommended and endorsed by 
the Committee on Equipment, because when that Committee 
selects any article for its aceon you know that article is 
RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 


BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 
“BE PREPARED” 
and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of America etched on the 
blade. This guarantees its quality and dependability. 


The knife is 334 inches long with beautiful stag handle, brass 
lined and polished German silver bolsters, with strong shackle for 


attaching to belt. It has large, sharp cutting blade, a can opener, 
screw driver, and patented leather punch. 

boating and all round use. 

THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE YATES 

225 Fifth Ave. New York TX 

Works, Walden, N. Y. 


It is a perfect knife for camping, for 
y 
NEW YORK KNIFE CO. (tes 
For sale by hardware dealers 
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Classified Advertising 


BEGINNERS, YOUR CHANCE. In making my collec- 
tion, I obtained many duplicates. I will sell them on ap- 
proval while they last at 75% off Scott's catalog. Requests | 
for sheets, enclosing 2c. stamp, will receive an mone 3 





stamp FREE. HINMAN, Room 600, 154 Nassau St., 
New York. 
RARE COINS. 


Ancient Roman coin, or U. S. cent over 
100 years old, sent free with 23 pp. retail list of coins, paper | 
——, gems, curios, etc. for stamps. Premium list of 

10c. Eagle cent or war cent 5c. Thomas L. Elder, 
Dee. T, 32 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


SCOUTS: Join our club and receive all kinds souvenirs 
= Members making wonderful collections. Seud 

ts in coin for four months dues. BOY SCOUTS’ 
EXCHANGE CLUB. Frank P. Margolin, Scoutmaster, 
P. O. Box 659, Atlanta, Ga 


STAMPS—Christmas many yr packet stamps free, with 
triai ag tg sheets, postage 4 cents. Ernest P. Davis, 
Dunkirk, N. Y 


ill write your mame 
Ee AeECARDS 
ZS k ever me | will give Agena big ourht and ime ample boot 
W. A. Bode, pert Penman, Box 177, aichavem, Pa. 


WATCH, FOOTBALL OR FOUN- 
T AIN PEN free for a little work. If you want 


one, write today for full particulars. 


P. 8S. TRONS, Desk (€, No. 107 N. Vermillien St., Danville, Il. 
Ernest P. Davis ‘- Dankirk, N.Y. 
STAMPS, 108 all on. ‘Transvaal, Servia, 
razil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
etc., and album 10c. 1006 Finely Mixed 20c. 65 
different U.S.,25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents want- 
ed, 50per cent. List Free.I buy stamps. C.STEG- 
MAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


' No ink needed for the new INKLESS FOUNTAIN 
PEN. It makes itsown! Never leaks. Lasts for years, 
Is ect in every way 

names and addresses of ten friends and roc, 
for sample by return mail. 


make money for yourself and 
troop. 20 successful money 
making ways sent for 25c. 





Dorchester, Mass. 





Furley Co., 359 Washington St., 
given away for selling our 
Daisy Stain Remover. 
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Books Boys Like Best 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


CureFr Scout LIBRARIAN 


Bes you find any books in that Christ- 

mas stocking? What are you going 
to do with them? Read them, of course. 
But when you have read them, what then? 
Have you a library of your own to put 
them in? If not, let me propose that you 
begin the new year resolving to possess 
one, 

Abraham Lincoln had his own library 
when a boy. It contained among other 
books: Weems’ “Life of Washington,” 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progess,’ Aesop’s 
“Fables,” ‘Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
Bible. These seem to have been the books 
of which he was most fond, though he 
once told a friend that he had read 
through every book in his county for a 
circuit of 50 miles. Fortunately, when you 
go to the public library the distance is 
considerably shorter. But have you, like 
Lincoln, a library of your own? If so, 
send me a list of your books. Perhaps, 
when I see the kind of books you like, I 
can make some suggestions. 

With your library in mind, and at the 
beginning of the year, when you are 
dreaming of all you are going to do these 
coming days, this is an opportunity to tell 
you of some books recently published that 
will strengthen all your high purposes. 





BIG PREMIUMS Write for our big free pre- 


mium book. Easy work. Good experience. 


A. E. HAWLEY CO., Dept. B. Norfolk, Va. | 
Scoutmaster’s Records' 


May be easily Kept ne. using our forms 
samples, beices ond gt —. for a — 
samples, (Gop. and t cam an 
yrigh' OTHE. TEN DEN Pitkss, 





marching. 
223 Reid yo rooklyn. N. ; 
Packet of 202, Album, 
STAMPS. gg am and List, all for 
. 1000 mixed stamps, ie. 
$07 to agents. | ap STAMP Co., 138 No. 
ELLINGTON St., Los ANGELES, CaL. 
5 pant ee His Own Toy Maker 
New book just published. “The Amateur Crafts- 
man’”’ tells how to make an aero-plane, a canoe, 
sail-boat. water-wheel, telephone, toys, a cedar- 
chest, desk, a boy’s cabin, slings, animal traps, 
etc., etc. Fully pictured. A builder’s square 
free with every order. Price only 10 cents post- 
paid. 3 for 25 cents. 
WM. H. MILLER t C0. ST. PAU L MINN. 
Outfit No. 1 contains Continental Album, 200 var. 
foreign postage stamps, Turkey, India, etc. 1000 hinges. 
Price 25 cts. post paid. Other outfits up to $10.00 in our 
1913 price list free. New 20th Century Album just out. 
d reference for approvals. Free sample copy of N. E. 
Stamp Monthly containing serial of The Commemorative 


Stamps of the World. 


New England Stamp Company, 
73 Washington Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





Become An Army Aviator 
We send our Complete Catalog B to any one in- 
terested in Aeronautics 
FREE ON REQUEST 
Listing a complete new stock of 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


All supplies, standard fittings, miniature rubber 
tired wheels. Rubber strand and all sizes of model 
wood, also 3-foot scale models. 


Nieuport, Wright, Curtis Hydro, Bleriot, An- 


toinette, Langley and White Racer, 1000 foot Flyer. 
» Address 


THE WHITE AEROPLANE COMPANY 
Wading River, L. I., N. Y. 














—! Arctic Heroism 


Great deeds and heroic 
actions, deeds of daring 
and devotion to duty 
| make these “true tales” of Arctic ex- 
ploration one of the books you will want 
to read again and again. All the really 
notable voyages are given. Men of many 
nations, men without weakness, brave 
death, risk all, that they may conquer 
the great White North. The tales tell of 
battles against cold and hunger, of won- 
derful escapes on broken ice floes, of 
thrilling rescues by daring whalers, of aw- 
ful situations turning sometimes to tri- 
umph, sometimes to disaster, and, so often, 
to death. Yet always the way is onward; 
these heroic sailor souls never turn their 
backs, but march, breast forward, to attain 
or to die. If you want to learn of the 
stuff great manhood is made, by all means 
read these astonishing tales. 


True Tales of Arctic Heroism, by A. W. 


Greeley, Major General, U. S. A. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) Illustrated. 385 pages. 


| True Tales of 


$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 
This is a book for younger 
ranee. of as the one just mentioned is 
‘hival'y — for older boys. “In days of 
old, when knights were bold ”—those 


were the times of good King Arthur and 
his noble Knights of the Round Table; 
they who pledged themselves to “live pure. 
speak true, right wrong, follow the King.” 
How they did it is set down here in most 
attractive fashion. The book tells, too, of 
the “Quest of the Holy Grail” and “The 
Story of Roland,” the. knightliest knight 
of France. Many illustrations serve to 
make more vivid the recital of gallant 








deeds, and a “Key to Pronunciation” 
helps to make familiar the unusual names 
of these great men whose glory was 
redressing human wrong. As an intro- 
ductory book on chivalry for Boy Scouts, 
it would be difficult to find its equal. I 
heartily recommend it. 


Heroes of Chivalry, by Louise Maitland. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.) Illustrated. 238 


pages. $0.50 net. Postage 5 cents. 
Two companion 
Through the Mil Nciumes; The hero 


of both is a mill 
Through yA School boy: betting with 
dauntless determination in the one for a 
living, and in the other for an education. 
Boys who enjoy stories of the Alger or 
Optic type will find in these two books a 
record of real life as amazing as it is true. 
For here’s a lad constantly “up against 
it,” yet always by plucky persistence over- 
coming. every obstacle. From the time he 
is just a mill boy of no consequence until 
he graduates in triumph from college, his 
career is replete with extraordinarily in- 
teresting experiences. Beyond question, 
every boy who reads these books will be 
challenged to new endeavor and feel with- 
in himself the heart-throb of the hero. 


Through the Mill, by Al. Priddy. (The 
Pilgrim Press.) Illustrated. 394 pages. 
$1.35 net. Postage 15 cents. 

Through the School, by Al. Priddy. (The 
Pilgrim Press.) Illustrated. 414 pages. 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


The Black-Bearded This person is of 


a very serious 
Barbarian sort, but none the 


less interesting and likable. Indeed, this 
story of George Mackay’s startling ex- 
periences in far away Formosa is likely 
to hold you spellbound. Encounters with 
robber bands, narrow escapes from poison- 
ous snakes and ferocious animals, strange 
meetings in the wild forest with “head- 
hunters,” makes a tale of true adventure 
so thrilling that it reads more like fiction 
than fact. There is much to laugh at, for 
it is in Formosa the pig is treated “like 
a gentleman,” and where when a tooth 
aches they say, “ There’s a worm in it.” I 
do so hope you will read this book; it will 
stir your blood and fill your heart with 
overflowing joy. 


The Black-Bearded Barbarian, by Marian 


Keith. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment.) Illustrated. 307 pages. $0.50 
net. Postage 10 cents. 


ee “Lives of great men all re- 
vate mind us”—of several things. 

oy’ S And one of the things you are 
reminded of is that no matter how great 
a man might be, he was once a boy and 
you want to know about him then. This 
book will gratify your wish. There are 
twenty-one sketches in all; eight of these 
relate the boyhood story of as many great 
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Americans; the remaining articles tell of 
some one of the famous men of many na- 
tions. But whether the author writes of 
American or European, you will find the 
sketch all alive with just those wonderful 
happenings and exciting, unusual adven- 
tures such as every lad expects great men 
to have experienced in their boyhood. En- 
tertaining, informing, inspiring, the boy 
who reads this book is sure not only to be 
greatly profited, but will find also what 
he is always seeking—happy, wholesome. 
exhilarating pleasure. 


Historic Boyhoods, by Rupert S. Holland. 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Illustrated. 272 


pages. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 
’ To the boys who 
bi ~ Book of delight to make 
ew Inventions things, things me- 


chanical and electrical, this book will ap- 
peal tremendously. Some of the chapter 
headings are perfectly fascinating. For 
instance, “ Artificial lightning made and 
harnessed to man’s use”; and, “ Steel 
boiled like water and cut like paper”; and, 
“Adventures with motion pictures,” in 
which are described perilous and exciting 
times in obtaining motion pictures. The 
story is also told of aeroplanes and their 
development; the latest automobile engine 
is vividly described; and the immense pos- 
sibilities of wireless telegraphy as pre- 
sented makes most dramatic reading. This 
is indeed a “modern wonderbook,” and 
page after page of most surprising pictures 
admirably serve to justify the claim. 
Fortunate the boy who can claim it for 
his very own. 


The Boy’s Book of New Inventions, by 
Harry E. Maule. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Illustrated. 374 pages. $1.60 net. 
Postage 15 cents. 


Maine Scouts Progressive 


The Maine Association News, issued by 
the State Y. M. C. A., devotes several pages 
to an account of the Boys’ Scout move- 
ment in Maine. It reports that nearly 
2,000 boys in the State are scouts, and that 
summer and fall activities have been re- 
markably successful. Eighty-five scouts of 
Washington county met at Machias, on 
Hadley lake, and the week’s program 
included sanitation, calisthenics, signaling, 
surveying and campcraft, besides several 
speeches by men outside the county. The 
central idea in the fall work was a four- 
teen-week course in first-aid work, in- 
cluding study of the bony structure of 
the body, the muscular, circulatory, res- 
piratory, digestive and nervous systems, 
disease-spreading insects, tuberculosis, pub- 
lic health problems and field work. Weekly 
review drills kept the work practical and 
supplemented the theoretical side which the 
lectures gave. 


Beware the Slippery Moccasin 


Moccasins or lumbermen’s rubbers are 
bad to wear on a hilly hike, especially if 
the grass is frosty, or the ground muddy 
or covered with a light fall of snow. A 
good square boot heel, and a stiff-edged 
sole will prevent many a fall. 
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“Doa Good Turn Daily”’ 


(Not a slogan) 





























“A scout is helpful . . . He must do at least 
one good turn to somebody every day.” Section 
No. 3 of the Scout Law, Boy Scouts of America. 


q A slogan is only a slogan, but a good turn 
speaks for itself. 


I Let the example of the Boy Scouts of 
America be your inspiration to do a good 
turn to-day. A far-reaching good turn. 


@ It is easy. The Boy Scouts of America 
will help you. 


@ For three dollars you can join them as an 
Associate Member. They will make the money 
go along way. It will be distributed as follows: 


$1.00 for your boy and the boys of the local troop to help 
them in their work. 


$1.00 for the other boy National Headquarters wants 
to help. 


$1.00 for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, to be sent to : ; 

. you, to your boy, or to any boy. you 7 i fy 
designate. It does good wherever ee st 
it goes. 





Use the Coupon a, YoRse @ 
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We've been Scouting! 

Have all the official Boy 
Scout equipment. 

Besides, Mr. Anthony Fiala, 
the famous Arctic Explorer, has 
devised new camp stunts that 
appeal especially to Scouts. 

Mr. Fiala has. charge of our 
Sporting Goods Department, 
which makes a specialty of out- 
fitting Scouts and explorers. 

He’s always glad to meet or 
correspond with Scouts and 
Scout Masters. 

Mail Orders Filled. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 
Three Broadway Stores 
at Warren St. at 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


at 34th St. 





I Want Bright 
Boys to Sell 
J 


joe Chapple’s 
“NATIONAL NEWS 
LETTER” 
In Your Own] Town 





sells 
2 cents a sti; 
Stories, etures 
Articles, Colored 
Covers. Everybody 
buys it. Youcan make 
big money after schoo! hours. 

TEN COPIES FREE 


Just send your name and address on a postal 
card and I'll start ycu. Everybody knows meas 
the publisher of the National ie. 


Address JOE S. CHAPPLE, Boston, Mass. 











Print your own circulars, book, 
oney mies 
Print for others, big profit. Write 


factory for press catal TYP 
cards, paper, etc. ica - 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





This 


D. MAC O. LITTLE 


66— HAVE often wondered how it would 

feel to be able to wear 21 merit 
badges on my uniform,” said a_ scout 
master visiting National Headquarters 
recently. “If it is permissible, I think that 
I will try for some of these myself.” 

Sure enough he did. He not only tried 
for some, but was successful in winning 
22 merit badges, thus becoming the roth 
eagle scout. This scout master was Mr. 
D. Little, of Morristown, New Jersey. He 
says that the picture shown here was taken 
just at the end of a three-day hike. 
Doesn’t he look as if he would be a jolly 
companion in camp? 

To emphasize the fact that any one who 
wins an eagle badge is not necessarily a 
freak-out-of-doors or a book worm, a 
word about Scout Commissioner Mitchell, 
of Morristown, the 11th eagle scout, 
should suffice. He is about as near to the 
opposite of a book worm as you could 
imagine. A big, broad-shouidered man, 
he is a good scout in every sense of the 
word. When you look at him, you in- 








CHARLES D. JOHNSON 


J. VAN BUEREN MITCHELL 


The Honor Roll 


By A R. FORBUSH 


SECRETARY NATIONAL Court oF Honor 


stinctively think what a good football 


WILLIAM BENNETT 


player he would make; but this is not tell- 
ing you about his merit badges. As al- 
ready stated, he has, by winning 26 merit 
badges, become the 11th eagle scout, and 
next to Scout Master Clapp, of Shokan, 
has won more badges than any other man 
in the country. 

William Bennett, the 12th eagle scout, 
is from Cohoes, New York. In sending in 
his application for badges, Scout Commis- 
sioner C. M. Connolly said: “I am espe- 





ABNER H. BARKER 


cially glad to have this opportunity to 
place before the National Court of Honor 
the name of scout Bennett. He has gone 
into the scout work heart and soul, and I 
feel he fully deserves the little silver 
eagle.” 

While Bennett lives in Cohoes, he is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Council, and you want to keep your eyes 
upon the work done by the scouts in this 
city. As you see, Bennett is a little fellow. 
At Headquarters, we have an especially 
warm spot in our hearts for little scouts 
who do big things. 

Take off your hats to the scouts in 
Jacksonville, Florida—three eagle scouts 
from one city! Charles Johnson had already 
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qualified for 18 badges, and during the last 
month was awarded 3 more, for carpentry, 
machinery and cooking. He is the 13th 
eagle scout, but there certainly could not 
be anything unlucky connected with this 
number 13. On the contrary, any lad who 
is expert in as many lines of scouting as 
Johnson is, will be bound to have good 
luck all through his future life. After all, 
good luck is largely a matter of making 
the most of your opportunities, and you 
cannot do this unless you are “ prepared.” 
The National Court of Honor feels that 
there is a golden future open to the 14 
eagle scouts because they are “prepared” 
to meet opportunity a little more than half- 
way. 

The 14th eagle scout is Mr. Abner H. 
Barker, of Medford, Mass. He was the 
3d scout in the country to qualify for a 
merit badge, and his winning the eagle 
scout badge now certainly shows that he 
has not lost interest. 

Who will be the 15th? 

The following tabulated list shows what 
lines the eagle scouts have found most 
interesting. It is especially interesting to 
know that firemanship is so near the head 
of the list. And it is surprising that there 
are so few among our top-notch scouts 
who have qualified in first aid, signaling 
and athletics: 


Summary oF Merit Bapces Won sy First 14 
AGLE Scouts 


Poseanal Haass iccsccccsdcccsacceds 14 
DUS: TRG. id din sindw diva cevcseses 14 
CE 6 4.0.6:66ntebekdss ve tbn cies taekh 13 
PREGMONTNID occ cvcccscccdccectoccsves 13 
DONE 5.6:5.50 00d nsctnc cub Seeeesen 12 
CE 5.044 64008 b 4b chiseddesesmeaweie 11 
ee cre reer rere: 11 
MINE 8s i08.6605055 60a cabeeekee 10 
WENGE. 0.5 0b 0500020906 seaevab does 10 
ME occa bandvcsscecssvocscdet 9 
oe ee ferro r 9 
PEED Co prcderssecscceonsbarices 9 
ND Ns a 56d b0.54.054< 05.6 0be0 see 9 
COED bb c.pencodesaseaperees’s 9 
MD 00 64.5.604:2606-640040500060U0%5 9 
GORE on ben idiccvcevsacececdvaun's 8 
PORES - POGMINE 6c cicccsceccgeweseece 7 
pO Pere ere 7 
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Wilmette, Ill., qualified 10 scouts, for a 
total of 25 badges, and St. Paul, Minn., 
has 17 men on the list, with a total of 86 
badges. Outside of the men who have 
qualified for eagle badges, Lee Fulmer, 
of St. Paul, Minn., and Wesley Ward 
Muma, of Romeo, Mich., have won the 
most honors. Scout Fulmer is more than 
halfway toward his eagle badge, and needs 
but 8 more. Scout Muma has qualified 
for 10. Ralph Woodworth, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., wins 9, and George B. Lilly, of the 
same city, 7. 
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Shredded 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 


It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk, 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Wheat 


It has the great- 


It 


TRISCUIT is the 




















West Medford, Mass. 
sam BOYS own a 
™ MOTORCYCLE 
all makes $20 up 


Send for List. B. L. King 
217 W. 125 St., N. Y. C. 





SOMETHIN‘ 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY, NEW! 





ring, 
of one of solid silver, Will fit any finger, 
has red eyes, is carved , 
ne — tae . wae P 
or TH E WEICK 
34 Duncan Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED to with from 





Attention Scouts! 


Every Boy Scout should have a of 
the special Boy Scout D1ary just published 
by National Headquarters; for sale at twelve 


cents per copy, paid. It a 
vest pocket AP 7. of the Handbook ie 
Boys—and more. Only a limited number 
available. Order today. 
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OF THE THREE? 


An Examination was made of 900 pupils in a school in a big 


city you know. 
teeth. 


Only three of the boys and girls had perfect 
Wouldn’t you—as a Boy Scout—want to be one of 


those three? You can be, you know, if you use each night and 


morning 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powd 


the standard dentifrice. Prepared for nearly 
a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Ef 


half a century by 


Dr. Lyon’s is a Pure, Smooth Powder 


It isn’t sticky, so bits of it cannot stick between your teeth. 


polishes your teeth so they have the white, 
Scout's should have. 


It 
clean look a Boy 


Dr. Lyon’s makes your gums hard so they 


can stand the strain of rough eating that you must do in camp 


and in the march. 


Get the military habit of using Dr. Lyon’s 
each morning and night (especially at night). 
Then your teeth will be as fine a part of your 


perfect equipment as your broad, straight © 


shoulders. 


Only a dentist is competent to do what 
Dr. Lyon’s will not do. 


Sold 
Everywhere 














on request, a} Catalog !of] Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- 
strel Jokes, Recitations, etc., 
especially adapted to boys’ clubs. 


wo 
FREE DICK & FITZGERALD, 12 Ann 


St., New York. 
UILD YOURSELF A BOAT 
A mena or Speed Launch 


for Catalogue 
Yacht and Boat Building Books 
RUDDER PUBLISHING CO., 








HEREJYOU ARE, BOYS! 


A medallion pin of Foxy Grandpa. Every one 
will notice it on the lapel of your coat and 
try to get a closer look at it. All you have to 
do is to press the bulb—Foxy Grandpa will 
finish the job by squirting a fine stream of 
water over the inquisitive one. Will squirt 
20 feet. Greatest joke out. Order one to- 
day and fool your friends. Price 15c. Foxy 
Grandpa and Hooligan both for 25c. 5 for 
50c or 1 doz. for $1.00. A beautiful fountain 
pen free with every $1.00order. AMERICAN 
SUPPLY CO., 911 Union St., St. Paul, Minn. 





2 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 








DANDY BIG List. AND $2.15 COUPON. en 
FREE, r mame, address, two col- 

own lectors, 2c. postage. SEND TODAY. 
FREE U. T. K STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 
countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
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On account of lack of space, the list of 
the names of those who have won merit 
badges is omitted. We will, of course, still 
publish the photographs of the winners of 
the eagle badges, as well as the photo- 
graphs of the honor medal scouts. Fol- 
lowing is a tabulated list of the badges 
awarded this month. It will be noticed 
that first aid is away up on this summary, 
compared with that of the eagle scouts, 
and that signaling and athletics also show 
up much better. It certainly is a credit to 
the Boy Scouts that swimming heads the 
list—but it may be ’way down on the sum- 
mary for the year: 


Swimming 


Handicraft 
Gardening 
Camping 
Cycling 

| err er 
Cooking 
Life Saving 
Pathfinding 

Craftsmanship 
Firemanship 





Marksmanship 
Signaling .. 
Music .... 
Civics .. 
_—— - 
oultry Farming 
Machinery 
Masonry 
Conservation 
Pioneering 
First Aid to Animals 
Art 
Electricity ... 
Bee Farming. 
Chemistry 
Bugling 
Painting 
Horsemanship 
Photography 
Surveying 
Interpreting .. 
Astronomy .. 
Agriculture 
Plumbing .... 
Ornithology 
Automobiling 
Mining 
Aviation 
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Meramec Dan McDonald 


(Continued from page 12) 


The sheriff was highly elated about the 
capture and he laughed time and again as 
he thought how well Dan had worked it 
all out. 

“ Bully for you, Dan,” he said as he was 
starting off with his prisoners. “ You'll 
hear from this in a day or so. Ha, ha, 
ha!” he laughed at the lowering face of 
Nigger Wicks. “ Back to Moberly for you. 
When you come out again, you beauty, 
keep away from the unprotected homes of 
widows and orphans. Good night, good 
night, Mrs. McDonald. Don’t you worry 
long as you’ve got that boy to look after 
you.” 

It was three o’clock when Dan turned in, 
for the whole neighborhood was roused and 
he had to repeat his tale over and over 
again. 

Mrs. McDonald had not been aware of 
the great happening until the loud demands 
of the sheriff had roused her, and did not 
realize what was taking place until the 
burglars were out of her pantry and hand- 
cuffed together. 

“Tt was very brave of you, dear,” she 
said as she kissed Dan, after the last neigh- 
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bor had gone, “ but you must promise never 
to do a thing like that again.” 

Dan laughed happily. “I'll promise, 
mother. Burglars won’t come here again 
in a hurry.” 

Mrs. McDonald pushed him gently into 
his room. 

“Good night and God bless you, my son.” 

Two days later three letters were wait- 
ing on the supper table for Dan. 

The first was from his cousin Harry, 
who had read the newspaper account of 
the burglary, describing in vivid language 
the daring capture, referring to Dan Mc- 
Donald as a boy hero and telling how he 
had been nicknamed “Meramec Dan” 
when the people in Stanton had learned 
how he had leaped into the Meramec river 
and saved his cousin’s life. “Wish I'd 
have been there!” concluded the letter. 
The second envelope contained a brief note 
from Harry’s father acquainting the boy 
with the fact that a vacancy in one of the 
biggest and most important engineering 
firms awaited his application. The last let- 
ter was of formal praise, but contained a 
slip of paper, whereon some figures pre- 
ceded by the dollar sign made Dan’s eyes 
grow round and shining. 

“Look, mother!” he almost shouted. 
“Look, a reward! Read this and this. Oh, 
it’s great!” 

Great was the only word for it, and it 
was not yet spring when a happy mother 
and boy took possession of a neat and com- 
fortable set of rooms in the great city, and 
Dan realized his two great ambitions. 

There now was money and to spare to 
make Dan and his mother comfortable and 
happy, and to keep the old home in the 
country secure, rented out to the good 
neighbor who knew what to do in the way 
of assisting to round up two escaped con- 
victs, and who never gets done boasting 
about his young friend “ Meramec Dan” 
{cDonald. Like him, Mrs. McDonald will 
be forgiven the ring of pride that sounds 
in her voice whenever she uses the words 
“my son.” 

THE END. 


Winners of Boys’ Life’s Prizes 


If you boys had as good a time writing 
your stories and letters for our compe- 
tition as the judges had reading them, you 
must all be anxious for another. But first 
we want to announce the winners of this 
one and discuss the other papers. 

Some of the decisions were pretty close, 
but this is how they stand finally: 

Stories: 
First Prize 
A Go-As-You-Please Camp Hike. 
Vernon Hall Helwig, age 15, 
Baltimore, Md. 
HoNORABLE MENTION - 

The Initiation of “ Johnny Dugan.” 

Donald McArdle, 
Roslindale, Mass. 

The Counterfeiters. 
Richard Hussey, 
Melrose, Mass. 

Camp Experiences: 
First Prize 

An Adirondack Canoe Trip. 

W. Landstreet Richardson, age 16, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. | 
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**Say,, but these are corking tires! Watch> 
the fellows sit up and take notice!’’ 






















if you’re expecting to 
get a wheel soon, be 
sure it has 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Red Tread—Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


They’re the kind that don’t skid, that last 
through pienty of rough use, and that cannot be 

affected by oil. The best roads and pavements are 
now oiled for motor traffic, and oil rots rubber. Ordi- 
nary tires don’t last. 


But Pennsylvania Tires have specially prepared rubber in the tread. 
Oil makes no difference to them, and the rubber is tough enough 
to resist puncturing. 


You can tell Pennsylvania Tires half a mile off. The tread is red. 
A couple of these on your wheel make it look different. 


We guarantee these tires for one whole season, They’Il last far longer. } 
No others are so gocd. 


Ask to have them put on your wheel. If the tire dealer in your home 


town hasn't got Pennsylvania Tires, write us direct. We'll see that you 
get them 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


NON Reorganized February 1, 1910 

Pittsburgh, sos Liberty Ave. Minneapolis, S. Eighth St. 
Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Ave. Kansas City, Mo. sta E, sath St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. Omaha, 215 S. 20th St. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Dallas, 411 S. Ervay St, 

Seattle, Armour Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway m, 149 Berkeley St. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Francisco, 512-14 Mission St. Los Angeles, 930 S. Main St. 


— 








An Independent Company with 
An Independent Selling Policy. 
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The Best Guide for the Boy Wi 
Scout, Hunter, Traveler 


For All Who Want 49 3 
Time and Direction. g* 
Fully Guaranteed. is 
‘ f 
and accurate time. Not a toy Back 
Front put a useful companion for man or boy. 
raged te Get this Wateh—Go to your dealer first. If he hasn’t any 


(Cuts greatly re- 
duced in size) 
stock send us his name and $1.25 and we wil] s*nd you one at UNT McCREE 
once. Dealers attention—Order from your nearest Jobber. a & 
Seonts Compass Watch Co., 422 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 










jy A unique, service- 
able combination that 
fives reliable di-ection 
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Do Y ouKnow the Manual 
From Cover to Cover? 








Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘Whenever Hungry Eat 
Peter’s Chocolate”’ 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all 
descriptions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food 
for camp or trail. 


It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most deli- 
cious taste that always makes you want more, and does 
not create thirst. 


Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal 
supply. You can get the nut chocolate or the plain 
chocolate as you prefer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, 
the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 


Peter’s Bon-Bons 
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SECOND PRIZE 
A Night Attack. 
Carl F. Fowls, 
Akron, Ohio. 
TuHirD PRIZE 
An Experience. 
Ralph McClees, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Letters: 
First Prize 


Raymond Thorne, 
Belmar, N. J. 

SECOND PRIZES 
Leslie K. Patton, Citronelle, Ala. 
Marechal E. Hall, Dudley, Mo. 
Ralph McClees, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now a word about the competition as a 
whole. The response to the paragraph in 
the August number was so enthusiastic that 
we had a great many entries to judge upon. 
As a result, every detail counted—we 
wanted not only interesting stories, but 
ones which were carefully written, neat, 
with good spelling and punctuation. 

A great many of you sent typewritten 
manuscripts. We appreciate this effort at 
greater legibility, but on the whole it seems 
to us fairer that hereafter competition ma- 
terial should be in your own handwriting. 
You see why this is just, don’t you? As it 
happens, none of the winners was type- 
written. 

We think it is only fair that we should 
ask: you to write your stories in ink. One 
of the entries which was extremely inter- 
esting we were obliged to disqualify be- 
cause it was written in pencil, with very 
bad spelling, almost no punctuation, and on 
paper torn from a notebook. Another, 
which started out legible, but ended in a 
scrawl, contained this sentence: “ Well, 
perhaps you can read these last pages and 
perhaps you cannot, but I have done my 
best.” Doesn’t that seem contradictory? 

The camp stories were perhaps the most 
interesting. You were writing your own 
experiences, and you had the enthusiasm 
which make stories go. You will notice that 
the prize story is also about the scouting 
experiences of two boys. The author used 
his own knowledge in writing a story, and 
it seemed to us better than more ambitious 
tales which dealt with subjects unfamiliar 
to the boys who wrote about them. For 
the benefit of any who may enter another 
such competition, in this or any other 
magazine, we say that a story that has your 
own real knowledge in it will be far more 
successful than one about places which you 
yourself have never seen and things you've 
never done. 

Our “last word” is to be a sentence 
from one of the letters. The boy did not 
win a prize, but he came near it, and we 
can see that he is the kind that will keep 
on trying. “If I do not win a prize for 
this letter, I shall not be the loser by it, 
for I have enjoyed writing it.” That is the 
spirit for a competition, and we know the 
boys who tried for this one can all echo 
that sentence for themselves. 

We hope to publish a couple of the sto- 
ries, if space is found for them. In fact, 
two have been set up in type. 

Meanwhile, we have opened another and 
quite different competition as a starter for 
the new year. See page 23 of this number. 
And try your hand! 
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